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Progress in Social Security 


HE American Public Welfare Association through- 
out its existence has been a strong supporter of 
comprehensive contributory social insurance for 
people of this country. Even though public welfare 
concerned primarily with giving financial assistance 
d services, it has been the consistent position of the 
iation that the best governmental method of as- 
ing maintenance income when employment is im- 
sible is through contributory social insurance. This 
ition is clearly set forth in the current Association 
licy statement, “Essentials of Public Welfare”: 
ial insurance should cover all working people, 
uld pay benefits adequate to maintain a decent 
inimum standard of living, and should protect 
inst loss of earnings due to unemployment, dis- 
lity, premature death of the family breadwinner, 
d retirement in old age.” 


# The recent action of Congress, in bringing ten 
illion more people into covered employment and 


making benefits more nearly adequate, represents 
portant progress toward the kind of social insurance 
rogram the Association believes to be needed. A 
ription of the extensive changes made is included 
where in this issue. 
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Throughout this session of Congress, comparatively 
little attention was given to those phases of Social 
Security commonly called “public welfare.” At vari- 
ous points, however, questions were raised concerning 
them—questions about methods of administration, 
about methods of financing, and about the role of 
these programs in our society. 

These questions relate to the well-being of large 
numbers of our population. Although the expansion 
of social insurance coverage and increased benefits 
will make possible reductions in the number of people 
receiving public assistance, for many years to come 
large numbers of old people, handicapped persons, 
and children must necessarily look to assistance for 
their basic income. It is important, therefore, that 
these programs operate effectively and that future 
changes be in the interest of efficient administration 
and humanitarian service. 

As the impact of social insurance improvements and 
extension is felt, it will be possible to give more em- 
phasis to the preventive and rehabilitative aspects of 
public welfare. Thus it behooves public welfare workers 
to use their talents to the fullest capacity in adjusting 
programs to the needs of the people they serve. 
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Federal Social Security Legislation, 1954 


WILBUR J. COHEN 
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Public welfare people watched with interest the recent actions of Congress i@extensic 


the health and welfare field not only because of normal citizen interest bi 
also because of the significance of these actions to public welfare program 
In this article Wilbur ]. Cohen, Director, Division of Research and Statistic 
Social Security Administration, Department of Health, Education, and We 
fare, summarizes changes made and points out something of their signif 


cance. 


improvements in social security, health and 
welfare programs of vital concern to public 
welfare personnel were enacted by the Congress in 
the 1954 session. Among the most important were: 

1. Extension of coverage under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program to ten million persons (in- 
cluding State and local employees under a retire- 
ment plan, farmers and additional farm hands and 
domestic workers); increase in benefits to the 6.6 
million beneficiaries on the rolls; provision for freez- 
ing the insurance rights of disabled persons; im- 
provement in the retirement test; and continuation 
of the public assistance (McFarland) amendments of 
1952 for a two year period (ending September 30, 
1956) ; 

2. Expansion and broadening of the vocational re- 
habilitation program with the eventual goal of rehab- 
ilitating 200,000 persons a year by 1959 instead of 
60,000 as at present; 

3. Expansion and broadening of the hospital con- 
struction program to provide for surveys, planning 
and a three-year program of construction of diagnostic 
or treatment centers, chronic disease hospitals, rehab- 
ilitation facilities and nursing homes; 

4. Broadening unemployment insurance to extend 
coverage under the Federal law to employers of 4 
or more persons (instead of 8 or more previously) 
and extending coverage, under State laws, to Federal 
employees; 

5. Provision of about $7-8 billion of group life and 
accident insurance to Federal employees financed 
about one-third by the Federal Government and two- 
thirds by the employees; 

6. Appropriation of $75,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955 to the Children’s Bureau for in- 
creasing its activities in the juvenile delinquency field; 


A NUMBER of very significant and far-reaching 
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7. Amendments to the Federal tax laws to liberaj™4PY | 
ize deductions for dependents, child-care expensq%°S 1 
medical expenses, retirement income, and charitabl and mi 
contributions; who ¥ 

8. Amendments to the Railroad Retirement angSUra! 
Unemployment Insurance Acts to liberalize old agi tinued 
survivors, disability and unemployment benefits an old ag 
to increase the maximum wage base; The 

9. Increasing veterans’ benefits by at least 5 percentfage sk 

10. Reestablishing a repayable loan fund for Statefassista 
whose unemployment insurance funds run low. price 

All of these ten pieces of legislation are of vitd 
concern to public welfare. In this short article I wil 
only be able to deal with the significant aspects d 
the old-age and survivors insurance legislation. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF Otp-AcE AND Survivors Insuranct} “O"° 
AMENDMENTS orwa 

The specific provisions of the 1954 social security about 
amendments are available elsewhere 1/ and by thi ae 
time are reasonably well-known to persons in publi to 15 
welfare. I should like to stress several of the sig wh 
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nificant trends and features of the new legislation sti 
- assist. 


Improvep ApEQuacy oF BENEFITS suppl 


The greatly improved adequacy of the benefits it benef 
of major significance and of immediate importance 
The result of the 1950, 1952 and 1954 benefit increase 
has improved the benefit structure over the level proj 
vided in the 1935-39 laws. One way to measure th 
extent of the improvement resulting from the 1954 “f,e¢ 
amendments is the increase in the level premium cos} able, 
of the benefits—a net increase of approximately 19 frst 
of covered payrolls. Of this amount approximatel}l sinc, 
eight-tenths of one percent is for the increase in tht} wer, 
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benefit amounts, two-tenths of one percent for thtl beng 
1 Social Security Bulletin, September 1954. hts ‘ 
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FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


beralization of the retirement test, thirteen-hun- 
dredths of one percent is for elimination of the lowest 
years of earnings, and seven-hundredths of one-per- 
ent is for the disability freeze. Partially offsetting 
these increases were reductions in the level premium 
cst of eighteen-hundredths of one percent for the 
extension of coverage and of fifteen-hundredths of one 
percent for the increase in the earnings base. 


EXTENDED CovERAGE 


Of equal significance to public welfare personnel 
is the attainment of practically universal coverage— 
particularly the coverage of farmers, farm hands and 
domestic help—an objective which the APWA and 
State and local welfare officials have advocated for 
many years. Among the newly covered 6 million per- 
sons in these three occupations are the lowest paid 
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and most irregularly employed persons in the economy 
who were not covered by the old-age and survivors 


price levels remain reasonably stable. 


Even if the number of persons on old age assistance 
drops off only slightly, the proportion of aged persons 
on old age assistance will gradually drop below the 
18.4% rate of June 1954. With reasonably favorable 
economic conditions, we ought to be able to look 
forward to the old age assistance rolls dropping to 
about 2 million by 1960 and the proportion of aged 
persons on old age assistance dropping to between 12 
to 15 percent. On the other hand, it is reasonable 
to assume that the proportion—although not neces- 
sarily the absolute number—of persons on old age 
assistance who are receiving old age assistance as a 
supplement to their old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits will increase from the 18.0 percent figure of 
February 1954. 


DisaBiLiry FREEZE 


A third significant feature of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance amendments is the provision for 
freezing” the rights of persons who are totally dis- 
abled for an extended period of time. This is the 
first wholly new provision added to the program 
since 1939 when survivors’ and dependents’ benefits 
were added. Many persons who previously had their 
benefits reduced or even lost their eligibility for bene- 
fits will have their benefits increased commencing 
with July 1955, Again the public welfare rolls will 
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profit in the long run from this provision. Public 
welfare officials can materially assist in the adminis- 
tration of this provision by referring any applicant 
or recipient who appears to be totally disabled for 
an extended period of time and has 5 years of old- 
age and survivors coverage to the appropriate local 
office for the possible preservation of his old-age and 
survivors insurance rights. Such individuals will also 
be considered for referral to State vocational rehabili- 
tation agencies for rehabilitation. In this way it is 
hoped to reduce the volume and duration of disabled 
cases, the need for public welfare, and to restore a 
larger and larger number of persons to productive 
employment and self-support. 


RETIREMENT TEst LiIBERALIZED 


A fourth significant feature of the amendments is 
that the principle of the “retirement” test is retained 
but liberalized and improved. Although there has 
been a lot of criticism against the retirement test— 
both in principle and in details—the Congress decided 
after careful consideration of the costs and other im- 
plications, to retain the principle of the retirement test 
but to greatly liberalize it and at the same time to 
eliminate some of the anomalies in it. The changes 
will enable older persons and widows to engage in 
more part-time, occasional and seasonal work which 
should materially aid the individual and his family 
as well as the economy as a whole. 


INCREASE IN Maximum Wace Base 


A fifth significant provision is the increase in the 
maximum wage base from $3600 a year to $4200. 
This is the second occasion on which Congress has 
raised the wage base. In the 1950 amendment the 
wage base was raised from $1300 a year to $3600. The 
House Committee on Ways and Means in its report 
on the bill (May 28, 1954) made the following signifi- 


cant statement: 


“In recommending increased benefits, your 
committee has been conscious of the importance 
of preserving the wage-related character of the 
old-age and survivors insurance system, and of 
accomplishing these increases in such a way as 
to preserve a reasonable differential between min- 
imum and maximum benefits related to differ- 
ences in individual earnings. Differential wage 
payments in our economy reflect differences in 
individual productivity, differences in costs of liv- 
ing in the various sections of the country, and 
differences in individual standards of living. The 
benefits under the social insurance system should 

(Continued on page 139) 








VIRGINIA R. BECKER 


Blueprinting Your Public Relations 
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Successful public relations programs do not just happen; they result from\). af; 


careful planning. Because of the obvious need for more planning in thij 
field by public welfare agencies, Virginia R. Becker was asked to prepar 
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these practical suggestions. Miss Becker is Executive Director of the National non’ 


Publicity Council for Health and Welfare Services. 


HERE’s been quite a lot of talk in recent years 

about the need for more and better public rela- 

tions in public welfare—indeed, in the whole 
social welfare field. Here at National Publicity 
Council we have extensive files of articles and speeches 
dealing with the general subject of how important 
it is for us to do a better job of telling our story 
to the public. (All this is quite a change from the 
days back in the ’30’s when I completely stumped 
my supervisor in the welfare department where I 
worked asking where one could get a job interpreting 
public welfare—she didn’t even know a soul I could 
talk to about such a thing!) 

The Council’s files also contain many articles on 
the various ways we should be telling our story— 
through newspapers, radio, annual reports, speeches, 
meetings with groups, and all the rest. And there 
are articles on how to get all members of the staff 
to be interpreters, and some on what we shouldn't do 
—such as use our own special “jargon” when we're 
talking to people outside the field, etc. 


IMPORTANCE OF PLANNING 


But very little seems to have been said or written 
on how we can organize to get this public relations 
job done. Public relations, like any other administra- 
tive function in an agency, needs to be planned. With- 
out a plan for our public relations efforts, we may 
well be going off in all directions at once, but failing 
to move any closer to our goals. A PR program must 
be constructed, step by step, so this article will prob- 
ably sound a little like the ones that explain how to 
build a piece of garden furniture or a corner cupboard. 

Every public relations program is different. Each 
one, like a set of dentures, must be individually 
tailored. It must fit a particular agency, in a particu- 
lar community, according to the special needs of that 
agency and that community. It’s possible to find ideas 
in other agencies’ PR programs which can be adapted, 
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but the overall program must be your own. Onf Ne 
characteristic shared by all effective PR programs | colle 
that they are set down in black and white on pape goals 
A PR program that the administrator is carrying also, 
around in his head is bound to share the fate of thq deter 
good resolutions we make quietly to ourselves os PFOS' 
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Anatyzinc Your Pustic Retations Prosrems | ate, | 
The first step in working out a public relatio > 
program is to analyze what your agency’s public rela _ i 
tions problems are. Some careful testing and thinking -_ 


must go into this. Oh sure, anyone in public welfary YX 
can say at the drop of a hat that the public doesn’ onl 
understand what public welfare is trying to do, and they 
that is its PR problem. But to plan a good publid 5.” 
relations program you need more specific informa 
tion than that. Just what do the people in your com 
munity understand about public welfare? What d 
they think it is? What do they think it’s pur spec 
is? How do they think of recipients of public assis] 5 | 
ance—ADC, or OAA? (Do they picture pty eon 
as lazy, shiftless no-goods, or as people who have be 
come so dependent that they'll never be able to take 
care of themselves again, or what?) What kind di Se 
questions or objections do the people of your com} | «4 
munity have to the public welfare program? thei 
It’s fine to be able to have a real public opiniog 
survey made to give you definitive answers to question 
like these. Few of us in the social welfare field can 
unless perhaps we have a university or college in ou! 
locality which will do it for us. But you'll be sur 
prised at how much information you can pick up 
informally if you really go looking for it; if yo 
don’t become defensive the minute someone says 
something critical about public welfare, but instead 
encourage him to talk some more and try to figurt 
out exactly what he’s thinking, what’s behind his! “™! 
criticism; if you ask your staff what they think 
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people’s ideas about the welfare department are, and 
if you ask them to question others in the community 
and tell you what they learn. (You may be surprised 
at some of the things you find out.) 

This first step is terribly important, because the 
information you gather will be the basis for your 
whole public relations program and effort, so don’t 
be afraid to spend a little time on it. Talk to enough 
people long enough so that you feel you really have 
a pretty good grasp of what people are thinking. 
Don’t try to hurry too much. And put down on paper 
what you and your staff find out. 


EstTaBLisH Your Goats 


Now you’re ready to analyze the information you’ve 
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‘| collected and from it to establish your public relations 


goals. Goals provide direction for your efforts and 
also, as we'll point out later, a measuring stick to 
determine whether your PR program is making 
progress. Incidentally, right at this point, you may 
want to make some changes in your service, or the 
routine of your office, or the way your workers oper- 
ate, based on some of the information you’ve come 
up with. Good public relations, as has been said many 
times, can only be based on a good sound operation, 
so if the comments you've collected indicate some 
weak spots in your operation, correct them first. 
Your goals should be based on what people don’t 
understand about your agency, what misconceptions 


they have, and what they need to understand about 


the department to enable you to operate more effec- 
tively in carrying out its purposes. So now you put 
down on paper your long range goals. But don’t just 
state vague ideals—delineate them carefully and 
specifically. From these, determine and set down 
short-range objectives which will help you to move 
along toward the achievement of your long-range 
goals. (For instance, a long-range goal might be 
establishment of a volunteer program in your agency. 
A short-range objective might be to make contacts 
with half a dozen women club leaders to stimulate 
their interest in the department and discuss a volun- 
teer program with them.) 


Decip—E Wuo You NEep to REAcH 


Your next step is to look at your goals and objec- 
tives again and list the groups or individuals in the 
community which you will need to reach in orde: 
to attain your purposes. (For instance, if one of your 
goals is to convince business to provide jobs for 
partially employable people who are recipients, then 
employers will be an important group for you to 
reach.) List these groups and individuals in the order 
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of their importance to you in reaching your goals. 


Pian MEtHops To BE Usep 


The fourth step in building this PR program is to 
list opposite these names the best ways of getting 
information to each of them. Is it by personal con- 
tacts, speaking to groups, bulletins, reports, meetings, 
getting them to participate in the department pro- 
gram through committees or volunteer service, news- 
papers, radio, television, or what? As you do this, 
remember that the more direct and close the approach, 
the more of your message you'll get across. (For in- 
stance, a letter to a specific group—businessmen, 
clergy, club presidents—in which you can talk to them 
in terms of their own interests, will likely produce 
much greater results, than a generalized story in the 
newspaper although a newspaper story may well sup- 
plement the letter.) 

The more you can divide the people you want to 
reach into specific groups and then individualize the 
approach to them, the more effective understanding 
they'll get of the ideas you're trying to get across. 


EsTaBLisH PrioritT1Es AND AssIGN RESPONSIBILITIES 


Now comes a very important step: Select the proj- 
ects you will tackle first. Don’t try to do it all at 
once or all in one year. Arrange your objectives in 
the order of their importance, and then decide just 
how much you can hope to do in one year. These 
projects then constitute your current program. 

At this point you have an immediate PR program 
down on paper. Now, how is it to get done? On 
your written program, you should add, beside each 
project, the name of an individual or committee who 
is responsible for carrying it out. As you look your 
program over, you will see that some items are just 
“naturals” for certain members of the staff. Put their 
names down. Or if a project is too big for any one 
individual, you may want to assign it to an established 
committee, or form a new committee just for this 
purpose. If you are the administrator, there will be 
some that you will want to handle yourself. 

Next to the name of the person or group respon- 
sible, should appear a date indicating the deadline 
for completing the project. After these steps have been 
taken, you are ready to figure the budget you need 
to carry out the projects selected for your current 
program. If you are undertaking your PR program 
with little or no budget, your choice of priorities for 
your objectives may be influenced by which of them 
can be accomplished with least expenditure, 

But a PR program never has to wait for a budget. 
Personal calls on leaders in your community to de- 
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velop their interest and understanding of your depart- 
ment won’t cost a cent, for instance. There is seldom 
any expenditure involved in going out to make talks 
before community groups. (Even though you may 
feel slides or movies are necessary to illustrate the 
talks, it is often possible to find a good amateur 
photographer who will volunteer to make these for 
you, not requiring any budget from your department.) 

Even if there is a good-sized budget available, it 
should be planned very carefully to be sure that the 
money is being spent only to accomplish purposes 
which can’t possibly be achieved by some means that 
require no expenditure. One should be very sure, too, 
that the item for which money is being spent is 
accomplishing more toward the stated objectives than 
anything else would. 


NEcEssiry FOR EVALUATION AND REPLANNING 


Now you're ready to start. You know where you're 
heading (your goals); you know what you want to 
do immediately to start on the road toward those 
goals (your current program of immediate objec- 
tives); you know who’s responsible for getting the 
work done; you know how much it’s going to cost. 
At the end of the first year, you should take a good 
look at what’s happened. Have all the projects been 
accomplished? If not, why not? Did you try to 
tackle too many? If there are any that weren’t done, 
do they still seem valid and worthwhile? If so, put 
them into next year’s program. 

Now is the time, too, to evaluate. Can you find 
any evidence that the work you have done in the 
past year has helped advance you toward your long- 
range goals? (For instance, if one of your goals was 
to develop smoother working relationships with the 
court, can you see that progress has been made?) 
Did one project seem to accomplish a great deal more 
with less work than some of the others? Should 
that be repeated next year, or perhaps the plan adapted 
to achievement of some other objective? 

If you have tackled only what you can realistically 
hope to accomplish in your first year, you are bound 
to see some progress. The next year, you can take 
on the next most important projects from your list 
of objectives. Before you settle on them, however, 
take a good look at all your objectives again to see 
whether changing conditions in the past year may 
have affected their relative importance in terms of 
your long-range goals. 


Basic PRINCIPLES 


There are a few basic principles to keep in mind 
as you go about developing your PR program. One 


is that an effective PR program must start within the 
agency itself, and spread out from there to ever. 
widening groups in the community. In other words, 
the first group that should have thorough understand. 
ing of the agency is its own staff and board. If they 
do not, then that’s where the PR program should 
begin. If your board and staff already have thorough 
knowledge of the agency, its program and services, 
then the PR effort can start with plans to reach the 
outside groups who are most closely related to the 
agency or are of most significance to it—referral 
sources, perhaps, or community leaders (heads of 
service clubs, public officials, the chamber of com. 
merce, superintendent of schools, business leaders, 
judges, the editor of the paper). From there it may 
move to larger community groups—women’s clubs, 
PTA’s, church groups, etc. 

Your public relations program must be planned 
for your specific situation. There may be special con- 
ditions in your community at a given time which 
particularly demand attention. If so, plan your pro- 
gram to deal with those, but always keep in mind 
your long-range goals, the things you want to achieve 
over a period of years. 

If your goals have been carefully thought out, and 

(Continued on page 139) 





UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


The basic Two-Year Graduate Curriculum ir social 
casework or social group work prepares for professional 
social work practice in all fields. It leads to the degree 
of Master of Social Work. 


The Advanced Curriculum offers to qualified persons 
who hold a Master's degree in social work an advanced, 
third year of graduate professional education in social 
casework, supervision, administration, teaching, or re- 
search. This curriculum leads to the Advanced Certificate. 


The Doctoral Curriculum for candidates for the degree 
of Doctor of Social Work, includes, and continues be- 
yond, the Advanced Curriculum in any one of its specia!- 
izations. 


Fellowships are available to students in all curricula. 


Address all inquiries to 


(Miss) Margaret E. Bishop, 
Director of Admissions and Placement, 
Schoo! of Social Work, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Ten Years Experience With a 


Work-Study Program 


RUTH BOWEN 


Finding enough trained staff is one of the most difficult problems of public 
welfare administrators. In this article Ruth Bowen, Supervisor, Children’s 
Division, Michigan State Department of Social Welfare, describes the suc- 
cess her Division has had in solving the problem through a work-study 


program. 


of federal child welfare funds is being used for 

a “work study” program. The amount this year 
is $19,000 which is ten per cent of the personnel budget. 
The purpose of the program is to provide profes- 
sionally qualified staff for the Children’s Division 
and the three child-caring facilities’ operated by the 
State Department of Social Welfare by recruiting 
workers with good potential for service in the field 
of child welfare and giving them the first year of pro- 
fessional training, thus enabling them to meet the 
requirements for employment by the Department as 
county children’s workers. 

“Has the program justified its cost?” This question 
must be faced every time the annual budget is made 
up, and is often raised at other times throughout the 
year. 

The answer—a very positive “yes”—is found in the 
following facts: 

During the ten years the program has been in oper- 
ation, fifty-two students in all have completed one 
year of professional training*. Of these, thirty-four 
are still on the Department staff and nine others are 
with other public or private agencies in Michigan’*. 
Two are on leave (one to complete his second year of 
training, the other for personal reasons) leaving only 
seven who are no longer known to be working—most 
of them because of matrimony and family responsi- 
bilities. 

Of the thirty-four workers still on the Department 
staff who were recruited and trained through the 
work-study program, ten are in administrative or su- 
pervisory positions, including such key positions as 
Director of Social Services for the Girls’ Training 
School, Administrative Assistant to the Supervisor of 
the Public Assistance Division, and two members of 


the field staff. 


Jy etter PROPORTION Of Michigan’s allocation 
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Of the sixty professional positions in the Children’s 
Division, more than a third (twenty-three) are filled 
by people who entered through the work-study pro- 
gram. This program has also made it possible for the 
Division to maintain its basic requirement of one year 
of graduate training for county children’s workers. 
Occasionally it has been necessary, in order to keep a 
position covered, to employ someone with less than 
one year of training. As far as possible this is done 
with the understanding that the worker so employed 
will enter the work-study program when he can be 
replaced by a trained worker. 

Thus, the program has been an effective means of 
maintaining qualified staff for the Children’s Division 
and in addition has helped materially to recruit pro- 
fessionally qualified staff for other divisions of the De- 
partment and for other agencies serving children. 


CLosE WorkKING RELATIONSHIP WITH SCHOOL 


The program was established ten years ago to meet 
an acute need for trained staff. It was a cooperative 
venture of the University of Michigan School of So- 
cial Work and the Department of Social Welfare and 
has continued on this basis. We believe that one of 
the important reasons the program has been success- 
ful is the very close working relationship with the 
School, particularly in recruiting and selecting stu- 
dents, in providing field work experience and in help- 
ing to evaluate the particular abilities and interests of 
each student prior to his placement on a job. 

Students are full-time employees of the Department, 


1The Boys’ Vocational School, the Girls’ Training School and the 
Michigan Children’s Institute. 

*Four other students were enrolled, but were unsuccessful in com- 
pleting the year of training. 

*Three of the nine are with Department of Mental Health, four 
with private child-caring agencies, one with a Veteran's Hospital and 
one with a juvenile court. 
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with the Civil Service classification Child Welfare 
Worker A-l. They receive the full salary for this 
position, which under the present salary schedule is 
$3,600. They spend two days a week in school and 
for field work are assigned to one of the units of the 
Department where the supervisor is qualified to su- 
pervise students. They receive mileage for travel on 
the job, but pay all of their own school expenses. For 
their part, the students agree at the end of the year 
to accept an assignment anywhere in the state and to 
stay with the Department for two years. 


REQUIREMENTS FoR ADMISSION 


Requirements for admission to the program are first, 
of course, an undergraduate degree and record which 
is acceptable to the graduate school; and second, one 
year of successful experience in social work. This need 
not be with the Department, but preference is given 
to Department employees and most of the students 
have come from public assistance, Several have had 
experience with the juvenile courts, and three or four 
have come from private agencies. 


The experience requirement is, we believe, an im- 
portant reason for the very low turnover of workers 
who have come into the Department through this 
program. It means that through actual experience the 
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student has tested his own interest in the field and in 
professional training, and gives the Department 2 
basis for judging his capabilities as a worker through 
his performance under actual working conditions. A 
broader and more varied experience also adds to the 
student’s usefulness when placed in a county job. The 
requirement is interpreted flexibly, and a student with- 
out a full year of experience in social work may oc- 
casionally be accepted if his interest and ability have 
been demonstrated in other ways. 


RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION 


Recruitment for the program goes on all the year 
round, through the district children’s consultants and 
the area representatives of public assistance, who are 
alert to observe promising potential candidates in the 
county public assistance agency and elsewhere. The 
number of students who can be accepted in a given 
year is based on the federal funds available and the 
estimated need for new workers. (It should be added, 
however, that when the new workers are ready for 
assignment, there are never enough!) The quota is 
worked out after the amount of the federal allocation 
is announced, which is usually late June or July. A 
general notice is then sent to all Department em- 
ployees inviting formal application for admission to 
the program. 

Applications are usually accompanied by a recom- 
mendation from the district children’s consultant and, 
if the applicant is employed in public assistance, from 
the area representative. When the list is complete, the 
applicants are called in for interview. They are inter- 
viewed at length by the Supervisor of Field Services 
for the Children’s Division and more briefly by the 
Supervisor of the Division and the Personnel Officer. 
The selection is then made in conference of these 
three. In making the choice the major consideration 
is of course individual capacity and potential for pro- 
fessional development, but mobility and probable 
adaptability to the program of the Division also enter 
in. For example, if the choice lay between two appli- 
cants of apparently similar capacity, one with experi- 
ence only in urban living and working, the other with 
a rural background, preference would be given the 
second, since most of the positions for which the pro 
gram is intended to train are in rural areas. 

At one time the School participated in these inter- 
views with applicants, and decisions as to admission 
were made jointly, but now interviews for admission 
to the School are handled independently. It was evi- 
dent that the joint interview was a rather formidable 
experience for the applicant, but the principal reason 

(Continued on page 140) 
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Citizen Boards and Advisory Committees 
In Public Welfare Administration 


KITTYE CLYDE AUSTIN 


Citizen boards are important in public welfare administration and more 
thought needs to be given their potentialities. In this article Kittye Clyde 
Austin, Administrative Assistant, Alabama State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, points out many ways in which boards can be effective. This is an 
adaptation of a paper presented at the 1953 APWA Southeast Regional 


Conference. 


1T1z—EN boards and advisory committees occupy a 
[; strategic place in the public welfare structure. 

There is general agreement on the principle that 
boards or committees are important to the effective 
management of a public welfare agency. The state- 
ment on this subject drafted by the American Public 
Welfare Association Committee on Welfare Policy’ 
also emphasizes our belief that active participation by 
citizens is essential in the democratic process of 
providing a service in which all people have a stake. 
Further, legal provisions for boards or committees 
in many states point to public acceptance of lay par- 
ticipation in this significant governmental service. 

Citizen groups can interpret back and forth be- 
tween the community as a whole and the agency 
regardless of whether the board is serving in an 
administrative or an advisory capacity. This two- 
way interpretation links together the operation of 
the program, those who support it, and those who 
receive the service. The use of citizen boards shows 
(1) that we do not consider the program ours but 
one belonging to the people; and (2) that we are 
willing for the community to participate with the 
so-called “experts” in making it work. 

If we agree that effective administration must have 
service from both specialists and lay persons, how 
can we make the maximum use of citizen groups? 
Maximum use implies not only a real conviction about 
such participation, but also a willingness to invest 
time and skill in using these groups effectively. 

If administrators look at boards as another neces- 
sary evil or obstacle, then such administrators are not 
likely to benefit from board participation, Conse- 
quently, their boards will have little if any interest 
in the program and will not know enough about it 
to interpret to others. Instead of ignoring or avoiding 
boards, the administrator should constantly ask: 
“Have I helped the board to carry out its respon- 
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sibility?” “Have I made maximum use of the board?” 


Boarps INTERPRET TO THE COMMUNITY 


Formal Interpretation—What are some of the chief 
functions performed by these citizen boards? First, 
let’s take the matter of explaining the agency’s work 
to the public. How can board participation be used 
in the more formal interpretation media—the radio, 
the newspapers, and planned talks? For example, 
Alabama board members have worked closely with 
State and county staffs in planning and producing 
radio programs. For use over a statewide network 
and rebroadcast over local stations, two series of 
programs were developed in cooperation with the 
Radio Broadcasting Service of the University of Ala- 
bama. One series was entitled, “Public Welfare— 
Your Investment in People.” Its purpose was to ex- 
plain the program in simple terms. 


A second series followed a legislative session where 
major changes were made in public welfare laws. 
These programs bear the title, “How this Year’s Wel- 
fare Legislation Affects You.” The Vice-Chairman 
of the State Board of Public Welfare and a former 
Senator, who is now a member of a local welfare 
board, served as moderators for these programs. 
Through the cooperation of local radio stations both 
series of transcribed programs were broadcast in all 
sections of Alabama. 


A number of county welfare departments have 
also planned and executed local, live radio programs. 
Board members have helped with the planning, taken 
part, and assisted in buildirig an audience. Some 
board members have participated as board members 
and some have done role-playing. Other citizens in 
the community have appeared on the programs, too. 
Among these were teachers, juvenile and probate 


1“The Place and Use of Citizen Boards and Advisory Committees 
in Public Welfare,” The American Public Welfare Association, 1954. 
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judges, health officials, attendance workers, boarding 
mothers, nurses, etc. Interest on the part of board 
members, school children, assistance recipients, and 
the general public was reported. There is no doubt 
that program participation by these lay persons, who 
lived side by side with the people who benefit from 
and give support to the program, along with the 
technicians, was an effective device for interpreting 
public welfare. 


From time to time State board members have writ- 
ten articles for Alabama Social Welfare, our monthly 
publication, On the subject, “Why Lay Boards?” a 
board member wrote in part: “No matter how con- 
cerned we are about public welfare, the effectiveness 
of the public welfare program—state and county— 
parallels the effectiveness of the boards in our state.” 
In another issue was published a board member's 
review of The Art of Board Membership which she 
had presented first at a local board meeting. Still 
another county board member prepared an article en- 
titled “Why Do We Have Local Welfare Boards?” 
How much more effective it was for these board 
members to express in their own language some of 
the responsibilities of boards, rather than for staff 
members to have done so. 


A committee for interpretation of a local board 
in one county spearheaded a program of volunteer 
service for the agency as an excellent way to tell the 
story of the welfare program. Likewise, members have 
participated in planning for community studies of 
welfare needs, such as problems of juvenile delin- 
quency. 


In one of the larger metropolitan centers, the board 
led the way in getting editorials and feature stories 
in the local press to help interpret the prograin. In 
other counties, board members who are editors, re- 
porters, and writers have been instrumental in secur- 
ing favorable newspaper publicity. 

In one of the small rural counties the local board 
and staff worked together on a public opinion poll to 
find out what the public thought of the program and 
to discover which policies and activities needed more 
intensive interpretation. The opinion poll, addressed 
to 150 citizens, offered a fairly representative sample 
of interest even though the number was small. The 
county board and staff studied these answers for 
follow-up work on interpretation. 

Prepared talks to clubs and organizations about 
public welfare, contacts with U. S. Congressmen and 
State legislators, resolutions, letters, invitations to 
attend board meetings, and personal contacts are some 
significant activities of boards in the area of inter- 
pretation. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


Informal Interpretation—The informal day-to-day 
interpretation by board members to their neighbors, 
friends, and associates offers an unlimited channel 
for getting information to the public. Full use of 
this means of telling the welfare story probably 
has never been realized. Yet what an invaluable 
way to enlist community support! Most board mem- 
bers—men and women—are well known in the com- 
munity. They represent a cross section of the general 
public and come from many walks of life. 


In Alabama, in a single month, the boards in the 
67 counties had a total of 463 members with six 
vacancies. There were 181 women and 282 men. 
Women on the boards for the most part were house- 
wives. 
former teachers and nurses. Only about 50 of the 


181 women board members worked full or part time, }t 
with half of the number being regular or substitute}! 
teachers or school principals. The men represented {0 
a wide range of occupations, with farmers and mer-|t 
chants heading the list. In fact, nearly half of thei 


men on the boards were farmers, merchants, and 
farmer-merchants. Ten ministers, 12 bankers, 15 
lawyers, and nine physicians served on the boards, 
as well as 11 persons in the automobile business, 12 
in real estate and insurance, and nine newspaper 
editors. The remaining men represented almost every 
type of occupation. There were laborers, filling sta- 
tion operators, cotton buyers, superintendents of 
education, owners of business chains, barbers, phar- 
macists, mail carriers, engineers, undertakers, law 
enforcement officers, accountants, and machinists, to 
mention only a few. 


At the time this survey was made, it was found 
that board members’ interests and activities varied 
as widely as their occupations. Many were members 
of organizations including: Rotary, Civitan, Lions, 
Kiwanis, Exchange, Optimists, Pilot, and the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club. Some were 
members and officers of study clubs, music clubs, 
book clubs, Women’s Federated Clubs, concert asso- 
ciations, and Junior Leagues. They were active in 
PTA, Home Demonstration Club work and Farm 
Bureau work. They served on boards of the Salvation 
Army, YMCA’s and YWCA’s, Community Chests, 
library boards, Crippled Children’s boards, private 
social agency boards, state and county education 
boards. They were leaders in Boy Scout and Girl 
Scout work, in the work of the TB Association, 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, the Heart 
Association, and the Cancer Society. Among them 
were Gray Ladies, UDC’s, DAR’s, Eastern Stars, 
Masons, members of the American Legion and its 


Some were former welfare staff members,}: 
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wxiliaries. They were active in political organiza- 
ions. Among their number was the president of 
Central Labor Union, the president of a Chamber 
if Commerce, the head of a county medical associa- 
jon, and president of the State Bar Association. In 
addition, many board members were active in church 
work and represented practically every faith. Suppose 
ach of these persons used the opportunities he has 
i speak for public welfare in all of the groups with 


which he is affiliated? 


Tue Boarp INTERPRETs TO THE AGENCY 


A board which is fairly representative can be of 
inestimable value in interpreting the community to 
the agency. Board members can reflect community 
pinion and can indicate whether we are moving 
wo far ahead of the community. They can also help 
point out what steps may be taken to change 
ommunity thinking and attitudes. They can bring 
(0 Our attention unmet needs and economic condi- 
tions which might affect public welfare. 


Tue Boarp INFLUENCES APPROPRIATIONS 


Because of their prestige in the community, public 
welfare boards can be most effective in presenting 
needs to local governing bodies and in securing local 
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funds. In some counties the Board Chairman or a 
committee of board members attends meetings in 
which discussions of financing public welfare are 
held and need for local money is presented. In many 
instances citizens other than officials have attended 
these meetings, thus affording an excellent opportu- 
nity for interpretation to both groups. One Board 
Chairman said of these visits to local governing 
bodies: “While we have been able to secure only a 
few thousand dollars local appropriation, the good 
will and understanding on the part of the local 
community has done much toward advancing our 
cause in this county.” 


Tue Boarp Gives CoNTINUITY To THE ProcRAM 


Citizen boards also give continuity to the program 
provided members’ terms are long enough to enable 
them to become thoroughly familiar with the work. 
On the other hand, there should be provision for 
sufficient change to train other leaders, to provide 
for new blood, and to spread interest. In Alabama 
the length of membership of present board members 
varies from 18 years—at present 62 charter members 
are still serving—to a few months. Over 60 percent 
of the present members have served four years or 
more. 


Boarps SERVE IN OTHER Ways 


One of the areas in which boards can be of invalu- 
able help is in getting proper housing for county 
welfare departments. A board’s recognition of the 
importance of good physical environment on morale 
and efficiency of workers, as well as on the public’s 
attitude toward the agency, can bring about improved 
situations, In one large urban county the department 
had been located for years in an abandoned ware- 
house. It was poorly lighted and ventilated and most 
uncomfortable. After repeated efforts to locate more 
adequate quarters, the cooperation of the board was 
enlisted and a committee appointed. The committee 
secured a much better place but the people in the 
community objected to having the welfare depart- 
ment in this neighborhood. A new building in the 
business district was then secured. Unfortunately, 
the heat was unbearable in the summer months. 
Again it was the board that took the lead in getting 
air conditioning for the offices, paid for from local 
funds. 


Other examples of board activity are: working 
with bar associations on non-support legislation and 
legal aid service; getting the help of physicians in 
accepting child welfare laws on adoption and child 

(Continued on page 142) 





CLAUDIA M. DIXON 


Reading this article brings a new awareness of the problems of aged people 
and what a sympathetic welfare visitor can do about them. Miss Dixon is 
a Visitor in the Berkeley County Department of Public Welfare, Monck; 
Corner, South Carolina. 


area, I have come to feel that the outstanding 

problem of aging people I encounter is loneli- 
ness, isolation, and a feeling of being “put on the 
shelf.” I would expect to find this problem in any 
setting, although it may be intensified by economic 
or cultural poverty. In a community of small one- 
horse farms, a man who can not plow is no longer 
a man because he can no longer play an active part 
in the daily struggle for existence. He can think and 
talk about little besides his infirmities because his 
only vital avenue of communication with his fellows 
is cut off. Ask such an old man, “How are you?” 
and the standard reply is, “Not much.” I am fre- 
quently told, “The Lord must have some reason for 
keeping me here, but I don’t know what it is.” Oc- 
casionally I find infirm parents who have retained a 
patriarchal status in large close-knit families. Their 
advice is sought in all important matters and their 
opinions are law, More often, however, aging people 
are found living in disharmony with relatives or their 
family relationships are broken by death, absence, or 
disinterest. 


A A PUBLIC assistance worker in a strictly rural 


Tue Prostem ofr LONELINESS 


Mr. Cart, age 94, has outlasted nearly all his con- 
temporaries and lives alone in a rural section. He 
spends weeks at a time in complete isolation, seeing 
only a small boy who brings his dinner every day at 
noon and departs hastily. He always greets me with 
pleasure and rues the fact that my business with him 
requires only annual visits. He always inquires about 
the health of the other “ladies” in the office, some of 
whom he has met in past years. He takes great pride 
in the fact that he is the oldest client on our Old Age 
Assistance payroll. Mr. Cart clings tenaciously to the 
present and I make a special point of asking him 
about his small projects in his house and yard. He is 
very deaf, and although in talking with him I find 
it very difficult to initiate any new and unfamiliar 
topic of conversation, I try to do this in order to 
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afford him a greater exchange of ideas. I act asa 
liaison between Mr. Cart and his aged friend, Mr. 
Simms, who is our next oldest client. Each compares 
his condition with the other and tells me he is bette 


off. 


I noticed that during each visit Mr. Cart would 
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ask me for the time and then carefully note the po 
sition of the sun. Taking advantage of the Christma 
season, I approached a merchant who gladly donated 
an Ingersoll watch which I presented to Mr. Cart a 


her ¢ 


a gift from the ladies in the office, At the close of my ps 


Christmas visit (he remarked that I thought enough 
of him to come on Sunday instead of during work 
ing hours) the old fellow asked with a gleam o 
child-like anticipation in his eyes what I would bring 
him next year. I assured him that we would surpris 
him with something he would like. 

For Mr. Crutchfield, the welfare office and its per 
sonnel serve in a much more direct way as a substi 
tute home and family for he is a frequent visitor 
our office and is well acquainted with our entire staf 
With his hard-billed cap, seamy face, and shor 
stemmed pipe clenched between his teeth, Mr. Crutch 
field would fit anyone’s mental picture of a retired 
sea captain although his gentle personality in no waj 
completes the resemblance. A victim of an artef 
osclerotic memory, he often needs some small servic 
in straightening out his everyday affairs. He evel 
misplaces his tobacco and has a hard time — 
the pipe going. At least once each month one of 
writes on a card for his wallet the date on which bf 
may expect his next assistance check. As long as hi 
affairs are in order, Mr. Crutchfield restricts his visi 
to greeting each one of us as we pass by his regula 
station on our front steps with a brief remark abou} 
the weather or his health. 


Hanpicarps Can Be Overcome 
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To talk with many aging individuals gives a youn 
person much to think about. One quickly senses t 
the older people get the less they fear death, and 0 
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nore they dread, with increasing infirmity and failing 
ight, the loss of their independence. Public assistance, 
if course, makes it possible for many aged people to 
naintain themselves independently and I am some- 
imes astounded at the things seriously handicapped 
yrsons are able to do for themselves when supported 
a their own homes. 

people 
XON is 
loncks 


Janie Watson, a colored woman, after spending her 
ult life up north, came home to die. The first 
worker who visited Janie found her harmlessly de- 
mented with most of her speech entirely incoherent. 
Her physical condition seemed equally hopeless. She 
was extremely emaciated and had little use of either 
Me™ above the elbow. Her history from a northern 
Jwcial agency indicated that she had been unemploy- 
‘ie ible for the past many years. A public assistance award 

made it possible for Janie to establish her own home 
here and as her interest in improving her situation 
grew, she gained a new hold on life. In the beginning 
her only asset was her strong faith in her “Angel” 
|who guides her in everything she does, for she hadn’t 
ahuman friend or possession to her name. In the 
}past two years the Angel has advocated many im- 
provements in Janie’s living arrangements and both 
her mental and her physical condition have remark- 
Jably mended as she set about to accomplish them. 
._ [Now her wits are as sharp as a razor and she manages 
her small income with a business-like shrewdness 
that enables her to obtain extra comforts in her home. 
She is at present handicapped only by blindness. A 
recent service rendered to Janie was to take a mail 
order catalogue to her home so that she could order 
a much needed pair of shoes. The Angel suggested 
an extra large size so that she could wear several pairs 
of wool socks with them. When I later visited Janie 

ed make a regular annual review of her case, she 
reured told me that she knew I had come on “government 
‘© WI business” but that I would have to help her attend 
arte to her business first. She then pulled out all of her 
— receipts for some furniture which she had been buying 
* V1 on the installment plan and asked me to count up 
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~ just how much she had paid and then tell her how 
pr much she still owed. She also wanted me to look 


as hig her rent receipts to be sure the agent had filled 

..} them out correctly. She plans to buy an ice box as 
s visi ' ape : 
pul} 207 as her furniture is paid for. The Angel has in- 
es structed her not to take on too much at one time. 


Income Is ImMporTANT 


Ella March’s interest in life has similarly revived 
you since a larger public assistance award made it possible 
be ; for her to improve her living conditions. She had 

existed for years on a small general assistance grant 


nd 





and her house had quite literally caved in over her 
head. Now she is engaged in painting, furnishing, 
and planning for the future in a newly rented home. 
Its clean, orderly living room contrasts to the extreme 
with the dark, dank roomful of trash and mildewed 
garments in which I first found her. Like Janie, Ella 
does not seek human companionship. She has three 
cats to each of which she ascribes a personality. The 
last time I visited Ella, she was in a quandary. For 
the past twenty years or more she had been sleeping 
on a sack filled with cast off garments with the hope 
of some day owning a real mattress. She felt that a 
mattress had become a necessity now, she explained, 
since she could no longer sleep much at night and 
her bones ache all the time. However, she had priced 
mattresses at the Rolling Store (a truck of mer- 
chandise which patrols rural communities) and was 
simply overwhelmed at the cost—$22.95. If she 
bought a mattress, she said, she would not only have 
to do without food, but would have to give up many 
small improvements she wanted to make in her 
home. I told a number of people about Ella’s aching 
bones and was soon promised a mattress and springs. 
A businessman loaned me a truck and driver to de- 
liver the bed, and now Ella plans to buy a linoleum 
rug which she says will not only cover the cracks in 
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the floor and make the room warmer, but also enable 
her to keep it cleaner. At the time Ella and I were 
searching for a better home for her, people told me 
they could not take her in or let her have a house 
because of her filthy habits. I wish they could see 


her now. 
Tue NeEep ror GUIDANCE 


It is natural for people to become less willing or 
able to adjust to change as they grow older. When, 
as sometimes happens, the habits of a lifetime must 
at once be radically altered, the effects upon an indi- 
vidual can be very serious. For a number of years, 
Mr. Nat Warner, who had heart trouble, had received 
general assistance for himself and his wife. Mr. 
Warner took care of all their business and after his 
death, when little Mrs. Warner came in to sign her 
application for assistance, she was trembling all over 
and seemed completely at a loss to make any plans 
for herself whatsoever. During the initial interview, 
she talked shyly and hesitantly and sometimes in 
the midst of a sentence her mind seemed to go abso- 
lutely blank and her voice faded away. After several 
interviews she seemed to realize that we were anxious 
to help her in any way we could and she began to 
confide in me her hopes and fears, of which she had 
a great many. She told me that she worried a lot 
when her husband was ill and several times almost 
had “nervous brokedowns.” I found that she was 
also handicapped by blindness and helped her make 
arrangements to ride the school bus to the home of 
a neighbor who would take her to the city to an eye 
specialist. It was found that her vision with glasses 
would be good and these were obtained through the 
State Department of Public Welfare, Division for 
the Blind. 


Mrs. Warner’s greatest concern was how to plan 
and manage her resources. She had been offered 
$280.00 for a piece of land left by her husband and 
felt very strongly that she should take the money 
and buy a tombstone for his grave as a necessary 
memorial to his life of upright respectability. How- 
ever, she was sure that she could not get along without 
public assistance and did not want to take any step 
which would make her ineligible for an adequate 
award. The fact that she was not equipped to figure 
in amounts greater than ten dollars contributed 
further to her inability to reach a decision. This worry, 
she told me, was making her nerves worse than ever. 
I, of course, could not decide for her, and we had 
many conferences in which I presented as simply and 
clearly as possible the effects her various plans would 
have upon her assistance check. She finally decided to 





put the money into a savings account and take , 
chance that her heirs would use it to buy the tomb §pgo to 
stone, She agrees with me that she feels better, also, tof All toc 
know that the money is there in case she needs jfecome 
herself in some emergency. ety few 
Sometime ago I heard while in the neighborhood for 
that Mrs. Warner was sick and stopped by to speapohibiti 
to her. I found her up and around and as she propinds a1 
ceeded to describe all her usual ailments, I listenedf home 
with only half an ear until she mentioned with a greapmeone 
deal of modesty that although she is sixty-five yeanpi fami 
old she has been “ministrating.” I then suggested ver ften as| 
casually that it might be a good idea to see a doctor popital 
She had thought this too, she said, but did not havef't0 We 
any way to get to town. I mentioned the same neigh. onth.” 
bor who had taken her to the eye specialist and shepay Of 
was sure Mrs. Black would be glad to take her if sheptange! 
could just get in touch with Mrs. Black. She hada’ wned | 
seen her neighbor since school let out for the summe faker 
and the bus stopped running. She agreed for me wpho ho 
explain her condition to Mrs. Black, who madepe can 
arrangements to take her to a doctor. 
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Each year we have a large stream of possible cance: 
victims through our office for certification of their 
inability to pay for treatment at the cancer clinic. 
Usually they are sent to us by their physicians. Occa 
sionally we find them in the course of our work and 
try to get them to go to a doctor. Once while visiting 
in a community I was told that everyone was con 
cerned about Miss Belle Wentworth, an elderly 
woman living alone, who was worrying about a lump 
in her breast but would not go to a doctor to set 
about it. I visited Miss Belle many times, discussed 
with her her problem until, exhausting my ingenuity 
and all appropriate magazine articles I could find, | 
would merely ask if she had yet made up her mind to 
let a doctor examine her. She was always glad to set 
me, for she was very lonely and was always glad w 
discuss the problem about which she brooded throughf. 
many sleepless nights. She had never had “much 
truck” with doctors and had never been very far from 
her country home. She dreaded such a venture andj Som 
when it came right down to it, she reckoned she'd Pafer 
rather just stay at home and die. Finally, one day | 





kittens up in the barn loft and then died. She was 
anxious to find out about the kittens but could not 
possibly climb the ladder to get to them. Very hesi-f the 
tantly she wondered if I would mind going up the [Sula 
ladder to see about them. I did so and at the close of }*ar 

this visit she told me that since I wanted her so much fighl; 








mb. go to the doctor, she would go that very week. 

0, yf All too often we encounter aged invalids who have 
1s i:ffecome great burdens to their families. There are 
ay few adequate nursing homes for chronic invalids, 
od for low income families the cost of these is often 
prohibitive even when supplementary public assistance 
unds are available. When the invalid is maintained 
thome, hardship usually results from the fact that 
meone whose farm labor or earnings are needed by 
i¢ family must remain constantly with him. We are 
piten asked for such items as extra linen and bedding, 
Hospital beds, wheel chairs, and to locate a “good nurse 
pho won’t charge more than thirty or forty dollars a 
ioh.onth.” Of course we are very seldom able to meet 
y of these needs. Recently we were able to make 
angements for the repair of a wheel chair already 
,pwned by one of our clients. I am now trying to find a 
alker or exerciser for a partially paralyzed woman 
ho hopes to develop her strength to a point where 
¢can get about the house without help. During the 
ast year I was approached by a member of Mr. Jim 
‘elly’s family who had been designated to make 
rangements to get him into a nursing home. I could 
hot recommend a home as requested, but suggested 
kveral that the family could investigate for them- 
lves. 
















Our small, understaffed county hospital has made a 
,ponderful concession in providing much needed in- 
fitutional care for Mr. Peter Wilkins. Hospital off- 
ils know that we exhausted all possibilities for nurs- 
‘hg care for the unattached, worn-out old man and 
ow ask only that his status in their institution not 
publicized in the county, Indeed, in the year he has 
n there Mr. Wilkins has achieved, through inter- 
.. pretation efforts of our worker with the hospital staff, 
;fie position of a much-beloved mascot. Right at first 
ey had a little difficulty keeping him from crawling 
to bed with other patients but now he feels more 
ure and he is content to watch and chat with 
sersby in the lobby. When our DPW personnel 
isit, he will accept with satisfaction a warm hand- 
ake instead of a bearhug. 


















Some months ago our worker had a number of 
nferences with the hospital superintendent who, 
t by lack of space, was considering a psycho- 
urotic patient, Mr. Robbins, as a roommate for Mr. 
lilkins. Finally he decided against the move even 
| not Pough the hospital was taking care of emergencies 
hesi-f@ the halls, because he said he realized how bad 
) the gular association with Mr. Robbins would be for his 
se of tar boarder.” After Christmas Mr. Wilkins was 
nuch Fighly pleased with a visit from our Director—his 
bmment was that she could do more than just sit in 
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the office and talk. He was wearing a gift from the 
hospital staff, a pair of loafer socks, and told about his 
nurse’s invitation to Christmas dinner at her home. 
As usual he described his royal treatment in the hos- 
pital; he never lacks for ice cream, his favorite dish, 
or cigarettes. As usual, his only need was found to be 
continued visits from members of his “family,” our 
DPW staff, and his “closest relative,” Dr. Smith, who 
was listed as such out of desperation on his hospital 
registration. 


SOMETIMEs CHILDREN CARRY THE BURDEN 


It is a common practice among our economically 
insecure rural population for aging people to take in 
unwanted infants to raise for lackeys during their 
failing years with the added hope that when such a 
child becomes employable he will, in gratitude, sup- 
port them. Since the welfare of the child is never their 
primary interest, such old people cling rigidly to their 
disparate pattern of living regardless of its effect upon 
the child. They usually require only two meager meals 
a day, one being a very late breakfast at which time 
they may also prepare the “supper pot” of field peas 
or grits, The child may or may not be fortunate 
enough to get a lunch at school. His chores come first, 
second and last and any contacts he has with other 
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people are accidental. The old people are usually un- 
able, due to their needs, and unwilling, due to their 
superior years, to heed a social worker. We just do the 
best we can with the problems they present us. Such 
a relationship in the old age assistance case of Amaryl- 
lis Jenkins has given us constant concern over the past 
many years. Little Barney fetches wood and water, 
runs many errands, and serves as companion to his 
otherwise unattached grandmother. When the New 
York Welfare Department, at our request in 1949, 
visited his mother there, they found her unwilling 
even to consider making a home for her illegitimate 
child. At five years of age, Barney could say few 
understandable words, his little black skin hung loosely 
and his eyes looked yellow, apparently from malnutri- 
tion. In the last several years his physical condition 
has improved and he has reached the second grade in 
school. However, it is continually necessary to impress 
upon Amaryllis Barney’s need for a high protein diet, 
for school books, and for companions his own age. To 
this end many services have been given in the case. 
The worker even tried to get some hens for Amaryllis 
to keep for a ready supply of eggs. 


A similar relationship exists between Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles, age 87 and 85, and their great-granddaughter, 
Betsey, who was an infant when her parents separated 
nine years ago. Her mother drifted into a life of pros- 
titution and her father remarried a year or two after 
leaving the baby with his grandparents without telling 
his new wife of her existence. Mrs. Charles, deaf and 
nearly blind, does the cooking, a neighbor the heavy 
washing, and Betsey the rest of the housework. The 
child is closely confined to home and her “Pa’s” whin- 
ing monologues about his ailments and his lifetime 
of hardship. Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Charles could con- 
sider giving up Betsey because they could not manage 
without her services. Within their limitations, they are 
very much concerned about her welfare and agreed 
they could not possibly expect to live until she reaches 
maturity. They also agreed with me that it would be 
wise for her to visit relatives as much as possible dur- 
ing the summer. They could spare her best during 
warm weather. When I first saw Betsey, she was 
playing with imaginary friends in a marked off 
square, her playhouse, under a chinaberry tree. At 
first she was shy but she soon warmed to my interest 
in her school work of which both she and “Ma” were 
proud. Her clothes were clean but were patched and 
fitted her poorly. I found more suitable clothing for 
her and got Mrs. Charles to agree to encourage the 
child to go to a nearby Sunday School where she 
would come in contact with children in the com- 
munity. However, Betsey’s future seems very un- 
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In the several rural communities with which | 
familiar, the only social center is the church. Funerd 
are great occasions. Old age assistance clients have 
cribed to me with much pleasure their contacts a 
recent funeral. Most of them hang on to their m 
bership “in full standing” in their church by contrib 
ing regularly from their tiny income to the preacher 
salary. However, there seem to be very few acti 
organizations within the churches such as missio 
societies, Negroes have lodges, such as the Sons 
Daughters of Job, which provide a form of insur 
for sickness and burial, including nurses and friends 
keep the wake. These lodges also serve as m 
monitors as one who deviates from prescribed s 
ards of behavior is not eligible for membership. 
seem to be no recreational or social activities 
particular appeal for older people, other than 
funerals. Once some educational agency (I heard 
it only through my clients some months later) hd 
special classes in a high school building for a whi 
Old Mrs. Jamison made aprons and Mrs. Day 
a scrap-book. I gathered that the teacher bul 
her classroom activities around the interests and abi 
ities of the students who came to her for Mrs. Davis 
mentally deficient. Mrs. Jamison told me that she hq 
never taken part in anything like that in her who 
life and was unable to talk of anything else durig 
my visit with her. Both women were extremely pro 
of their handiwork and described from start to fini 
their educational trip to points of interest in the sta 
capitol. They eagerly hoped that the lady would com 
back next year to have a “school.” I am sure th 
school under any other name would be as gratifyi 
to Mrs. Jamison and Mrs. Davis. 





















I am often asked by friends whether my work do 
not tend to make me insensitive to people’s feeling 
or, on the other hand, morbidly conscious of unsolt 
able ills. The best answer I can give is that the peopl 
who come to us have a way of getting their n 
across pretty forcefully and in a public assistanq 
agency there is always so much that can be done, of 
has no time for gloomy meditation that might othe! 
wise be possible. We may be prone to ignore problem 
of the aging, as a body, simply because they seem § 
dreadfully inevitable, even though aging people co 
stitute by far our largest group of clients. It is certai 
however, that no public assistance worker in 0 
county could fail to be impressed by their delight i 
the smallest attention or diversion from their routilt 
existence. 
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Operation Diagnosis—Providing Casework 


in Large Caseloads 


MAURINE CURRIN 


Many public welfare agencies are attempting to work out plans for providing 
more extensive case work service to those recipients who need them. 

Maurine Currin, Medical Welfare Consultant, Texas Department of Public 
Welfare, describes in this article the efforts that state has made in working 


toward this goal. 


WEEPING changes in public assistance field opera- 
G tions of the far-flung Texas Department of 

Public Welfare bid promise of revolutionizing 
its Public Welfare administration. “Operation Diag- 
nosis” became a reality in May, 1954 after a seven-year 
step-by-step program toward a practical approach to 
the ever-present challenge of staggeringly heavy case- 
loads with increasing public demands for more and 
better casework services. It homogenizes casework 
and administration, interdependent elements that too 
often have been separated. 


Briefly, “Operation Diagnosis” pegs administrative 
action and procedure on the individual case diagnosis 
and treatment plan. It provides the worker a 700 
per cent increase in time to devote to public assistance 
recipients in need of casework services. 


If, in the diagnostic process it is determined that 
financial assistance is the only service needed or avail- 
able from the agency, the streamlined, no-narrative 
eligibility schedule is executed during the annual inter- 
view; and both client and worker go their ways for 
another year. There is no dictation, no backlog of 
untranscribed recordings, no forgotten, uncleared eli- 
gibility factors to harass the worker or frighten the 
tax payer. 


If the case diagnosis reveals that casework services 
in addition to eligibility are appropriate, the adminis- 
trative framework provides the worker time for the 
patient, consistent, and slow-moving pace often re- 
quired in that process. Here the traditional narrative 
recording continues, but content is limited to ap- 
proaches to the treatment goals, reactions of the client, 
evidences of the casework relationship, and movement 
of the individual towards solution of his problem. 
Process recording is used only at the discretion of the 
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supervisor in individual teaching situations. 


PREPARATION FOR THE PLAN 


While the simplicity of the plan might make it 
appear to be an operation accomplished by a single 
administrative action, more than seven years have been 
invested in concerted staff development focus on the 
diagnostic process, experiments with methods of op- 
eration, research on characteristics of the assistance 
caseload, and time studies. Vision and hard work, 
imagination and disappointing reality have all been 
a part of the effort, which has often proceeded at an 
uneven pace. 


“Operation Diagnosis” was conceived in 1947. It 
began with the agency’s effort to meet the problem 
of heavy caseloads and the obvious need for other 
casework services in many situations. At that time 
46 per cent of the Texas population over age 65 re- 
ceived Old Age Assistance. To this was added the 
recipients of Aid to Dependent Children and Aid to 
the Blind. Workers carried an average undifferen- 
tiated load of 392 cases. It was obvious that if the 
same administrative procedures and other factors of 
the job were required for all cases, there was no hope 
of offering services other than financial, regardless of 
the cause of the monetary problem. 


Experience also showed that many clients were not 
in need of casework services other than a casework 
approach to eligibility. In an effort to differentiate 
between those needing only mqney and those needing 
other services, an attempt was made to construct a 
form pulling out this information. This was a failure 
when it became apparent that such material did not 
lend itself to forms. Individual case diagnosis appeared 
to be the only approach. The seven-year plan (orig- 
inally a five-year plan) was worked out. 
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"TEACHING THE DiaGNnostic Process 


‘The first step was teaching the staff the diagnostic 
process. This has continued to be the primary focus of 
staff development. Beginning in 1947 all workers 
were required to make “diagnostic summaries.” These 
summaries featured the worker’s purposeful thinking 
through of facts and observations about the problems 
and causes; the individual’s proffered attitude in com- 
parison to the facts revealing his real feelings about 
his problem; his previous and present efforts to do 
something about it; his relationship with members 
of his family and persons in the community; the ex- 
tent of the problem irrespective of his understanding 
and acceptance of it; his capacity to utilize services of 
the agency; the extent to which the individual’s in- 
terest might be stimulated toward maximum potential 
use of himself, of the agency, and other appropriate 
resources; and specific plans for attaining this latter 
goal. It was stressed that the casework process with 
its skilled use of relationship was the essence of work 
in all situations, including the establishment of finan- 
cial eligibility. There was the fear that some workers 
might fall into the trap of considering “eligibility” as 
one thing and “casework” as something completely 
different. Attention was repeatedly given to the fact 
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that the method was the same, but the resulting diag- 
nosis was the differentiating factor in extension of 
services. 

The first efforts were rather feeble, but field repre- 
sentatives and supervisors plowed deeper in their 
teaching roles. Slowly as skills began to increase, the 
diagnoses became sharper and treatment plans began 
to pay off. However, at the end of five years it devel- 
oped the staff still had not attained sufficient diagnostic 
skill—crux of the safe and successful use of “Operation 
Diagnosis.” More and more in-service training effort 
went into this. The Manual of Services was rewritten 
to include an entire section on the diagnostic process. 
It begins, “Diagnostic skill is indispensable in any 
investigational process or social case study. It is par- 
ticularly important in this agency because it is the 
only means whereby appropriate and equitable agency 
services can be made available to a large group of 
individuals on a selective basis. It is the only process 
through which each individual is assured that his 
problem is understood; his capacity to deal with his 
problem is appraised; and the configuration of the 
two is realistically related to the services of the agency.” 
This and other sections give the “how” as well as 
the “what” to do. 


RevisEp Metuops oF BupGeTiING AND RECORDING 


The second step was made when the staff gained 
a conviction that the casework relationship was the 
means of helping the individual in all situations. 
Workers demanded that they be relieved of the labori- 
ous and harassing discussions on income-in-kind, 
wherein the client had to account for every egg the 
old hen laid and every pea vine in the garden. After 
two years of experimental work on 1000 cases in 
“garden” sections of the state, “chart” or fixed, lump 
sum deductions or none at all are made. This is 
dependent upon the general profitableness of the 
home-producing venture and is -disposed of usually 
through observation and general knowledge of the 
community. This went into effect in 1951. 

The success of this departure from item by item 
discussion led to inauguration of the third and fourth 
steps. The validity of the concept that all clients did 
not need the same extension of service was clearly 
emerging. It also became apparent that where other 
casework services were needed, much more than that 
available was essential. Some appropriations were 
made providing for more workers, but the increasing 
legal extension of services absorbed the increase. While 
attaining sufficient staff is still the goal, the agency 
faced the reality of the situation. 

The third step was the development of a no-narra- 
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tive schedule for eligibility recording. This schedule 
was tested in 1500 cases over a period of two years. 
Somewhat fearful of forms after the failure of a 
“diagnostic” form in 1947, it was determined that this 
digibility form would be the current extension of 
material previously recorded, and not repeat narrative 
material or facts on forms in the record. It has two 
pages, and contains another page for handwritten ob- 
servations or reasons for changes in previously recorded 
facts establishing continuing eligibility and the amount 
of grant. This schedule is completed at the time of 
the interview and no further recording is necessary in 
financial-service-only cases. In other casework situa- 
tions it is used for eligibility purposes at intervals 
when revalidation is required. (Once each year in 
OAA and ANB, and twice each year in ADC). It 
is used only for review of active cases, and not in the 
original establishment of eligibility. This schedule 
and its testing was completed and ready to be put into 
effect in April, 1952, but held in abeyance until more 
diagnostic skill could be attained. 

The fourth step, initiated before completion of the 
previous one, involved three years of experimenting 
with thousands of cases to determine whether the item 
method of budgeting could be replaced by a base 
allowance and equitable and legal distribution of 
funds be maintained. In September, 1952 the item 
method of budgeting was discarded in favor of a flat 
figure in eight different living situations, to which is 
added medical and shelter costs within agency limita- 
tions. Frustration for both the client and the worker 
lessened perceptibly. “Complaints” are the fewest in 
history, despite low assistance grants and high living 
costs. Other than saving time, this has changed the 
focus in interviewing and enhanced the casework 
relationship. Time and rapport previously exhausted 
in wrangling over a gas bill are now used by the 
client as a steam valve for his feelings and in discuss- 
ing his problems. It particularly appeals to the 
“pension” idea of the proud group of aged people 
“uncovered” by Old Age and Survivor’s Insurance. 

By June, 1953, it was felt that the final steps in 
“Operation Diagnosis” could begin. One worker in 
tach of the eighty supervisory units inaugurated use 
of the eligibility schedule, to provide overall field 
testing despite previously statistically valid projects. 
This test was successful in all Areas (local administra- 
tive units in Texas). The field shared its experiences 
with the administration, and pertinent revisions were 
made. In September, 1953 the eligibility schedule was 
incorporated in field operations. With both the base 
budget and the streamlined eligibility schedule in 
force, time was saved in establishing eligiblity. 


Case CLAssSIFICATION 


This led logically to each worker in the state divid- 
ing his load into other casework service and financial- 
need-only cases. From September, 1953 until March, 
1954 supervisory, field representative, and state office 
attention was focused on meetings designed to give 
uniform understanding of the meanings of the two 
types of cases. Supervisors followed up with case 
reading to validate the workers division of his load, 
and the field representatives followed up on super- 
visors. In most instances, each supervisor read all 
cases of his workers. 


In the meantime there remained the task of deter- 
mining under actual field conditions the relative 
amount of time required between service to a financial- 
service-only case and services to a case involving needs 
and problems in addition to that of a financial grant. 
A project was inaugurated in Areas selected on the 
basis of some approximate representation of the total 
caseload in widely diverse sections of the state. Par- 
ticipating workers volunteered, with the final groups 
being selected so that their performance records ap- 
proximated the performance evaluations of all 
workers. “High producers” and others with unusual 
performance characteristics were eliminated. Eighteen 
workers participated and seven supervisors were in- 
volved in their supervision. The workers were paired 
off with each other and exchanged portions of case- 
loads for this temporary period. Nine workers carried 
caseloads that were exclusively financial-service-only 
cases. Cases needing other casework were carried by 
the remaining nine workers. Other than this, each 
worker functioned in the natural format of his job— 
intake, out of town inquiries, special requests for re- 
views, non-public assistance Child Welfare cases, etc. 
Emphasis was placed on the fact that trying to make 
a “showing” would boomerang. They did not work 
overtime, and functioned at their normal pace. The 
group of workers who took financial-service-only cases 
were to determine how many could be worked in a 
given time. The other workers were to give continu- 
ing care to cases needing other casework services until 
they reached the saturation point of time. This satura- 
tion point would determine the number of cases for 
an exclusive “continuing care” load. The relative 
“weight” could be determined in this way. This four 
months’ project determined that a case requiring con- 
tinuing casework help had seven times the weight 
of a financial-service-only case. 


After obtaining a time ratio of seven to one, all 
cases were weighted according to their social diagnosis 
to arrive at the overall state figure of the “unit of 
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work” count. From this point on the actual figure of 
251,026 public assistance cases played no part. When 
the total number of worker jobs was divided into the 
“unit of work” count figure, the average load came to 
a total of 700 “units of work.” 

This varies from 100 recipients of other casework 
service to 700 financial-service-only cases, or combina- 
tions of both totaling a count of 700 “units of work.” 
Because Texas covers one-sixth of the United States, 
and the Department of Public Welfare has 358 offices 
in 254 counties, workers carry undifferentiated case- 
loads, i.e., part overall services and part financial-serv- 
ice-only. There are a few exceptions in the metropolitan 
areas. 


Neeps oF Orp Ace AssIsTANCE RECIPIENTS 


In making the division of the caseloads, attention 
was given to any differences in the three federal 
grants-in-aid categories administered by the Depart- 
ment—Old Age Assistance, Aid to the Blind, and Aid 
to Dependent Children. The final figures showed that 
only eight per cent of persons receiving Old Age 
Assistance were in need of individual services other 
than financial. Quite some time before these final 
figures were available, there appeared evidence that 
relatively few problems of persons receiving OAA 











lay within the individual himself, while many prob] 
lems were caused by the attitude of society toward thf” “8° 
aged as a group. To obtain further precise data, inf" 
May, 1953 interviews were held with a statisticall)f” ~ 
valid one per cent sample of the more than 223," ° 
persons on the OAA rolls. These 2,230 intervieyf?"*" 
schedules featured largely information from the ageif™ ‘ 
person regarding his interests, attitudes, and desires prot 
These were focused on his ideas about employmen, pal “a 
church, recreation, education, housing and many other as 
factors. While tabulation is not complete on thes" 
data, it appears society needs more “adjustment” to the a 
old person than he needs “adjusting” to society. Re Welt 
luctant to help an individual adjust to an increasingl{" ™° 
unrealistic social attitude toward him, for the tim ad 
being the agency is attempting to provide the generd}”8° | 
public and communities with this information from ne | 
the aged people, and assist in changing some of sof" “™ 
ciety’s concepts. It is felt that the nation-wide interesf™"™ 
in the aged as a group will be helpful. Anothe}"* ‘ 
possible reason for this rather small per cent needing}"*® d 
casework services is the “pension” concept on the of me 
part of clients and the general public. This attitude is wld 
expressed legally in rather liberal Old Age Assistance elect 
laws (such as forbidding consideration of the child’ bul: 
“ability” to support his parents, and exemption as jf’ "" 
resource of a homestead up to 200 acres.) It was alw relate 
determined that the vast majority of aged person tend 
are emotionally and physically able to care for them who 
selves. In many other instances children provide serv- and 

ices. The low figure of continuing casework service It 
needs among the aged is particularly significant is}%* 


Texas, since 90 per cent of the public assistance load work 
is Old Age Assistance. _— 
basis 

ADC anp Butnp AssisTANCE of th 

shift 


The opposite is true as pertains to the Aid to De 
pendent Children’s program. With a legal ceiling 0 
only $3 million state funds for this program, grant 
are so small that, generally, only those families in dirt 
distress are eligible. It was found that 75 per cent 0! 
these families are in need of continuing casework 
services. Of those receiving Aid to the Blind, 40 per 
cent are in need of further casework help. 

The caseload breakdown as of June 1, 1954 was 223, 
656 OAA; 6,255 ANB; and 21,115 ADC familie} "8 
This means that of the more than a quarter-millios and 
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recipients of public assistance, approximately 15 pet 
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cent are in need of multiple casework services. — 
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Another step in “Operation Diagnosis,” long deve! 
oping and now in operation is the gratifying work df 
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= he agency’s Division of Research and Statistics. After 
ata, ia" than two years of study and collaboration with 
sticalh casework staff, a reporting procedure of case move- 
23 ogi eat and attainment of treatment goals was put into 
eration in January, 1954. Research revealed that the 
most common casework problems were in the areas 
if protection (chiefly of the aged and children) ; finan- 
ial need above income and grant; family relationships; 
housing; health; rehabilitation (medical, financial, 
cational) family-community relationships; and spe- 
‘ial services to children (in addition to the Child 
Welfare services carried by public assistance workers 
in more than 200 of the 254 counties, with consultation 
fom the Division of Child Welfare). This is a single 
page report which is aimed at measuring “units” of 
sasework movement. Some problems are often found 
in clusters, and the report reveals the various ones in 
particular situations. Until this reporting procedure 
rothe|™@S Worked out, all the agency could tell its public 
-eding] "5 the number of persons receiving a certain amount 
n the! money. Now the other human services are being 
ude fd to people of the state. Too, it has had a good 
stancftect on staff morale. The dignity of administrative 
-hilgfulation and reporting is given casework effort. 
1 as 3 tior to this procedure, statistical bulletins to the field 
1s alsftlated to the number of cases worked and grant 
orsonf tends. This was often discouraging to the worker 
them|ho spent a great deal of time on a difficult situation 
. serv whose “production” lagged because of it. 
ervic} It was found that certain geographic regions of the 
nt jaf*ate required more workers due to volume of case- 
» load| Work service units, thus requiring some shifting in 
personnel. Previously, jobs had been budgeted on the 
basis of number of cases rather than characteristics 
of the caseload. The Personnel Division handled this 
5 Def Shift of employees slowly and with a minimum of 
disruption of staff. Requests for transfers were hon- 
ored. Generally, jobs were not abolished in certain 
Areas and created in others until after vacancies 
occurred. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF STAFF 

With “Operation Diagnosis” a reality, the final step 
goes back to the first one—emphasis on staff develop- 
s 23] ent. Doubtlessly, it will continue ad infinitum. A 
long range program is in operation for broadening 
and deepening the staff's understanding of human 
5 pe behavior and knowledge of casework skills. This 
responsibility rests with the state office staff for teach- 
ing field representatives; field representatives for 
teaching supervisors; and supervisors for teaching 
deve:| Workers. Individuality in the learning process and 
rk off the use of case material is stressed. Freed from much 
routine drudgery, the staff is taking a closer look at 





the poverty of social recources in most Areas, and is 
seeking help in learning the process of community 
organization, particularly in relation to aged persons. 

Other than being able to provide more sharply 
focused service to clients, one outstanding feature of 
“Operation Diagnosis” has been the wholesome effect 
on staff. Given the opportunity to extend casework 
services more intensely, consistently, and patiently, 
many workers have experienced exceptional growth 
in treatment skills. Success in such efforts has bred con- 
viction and confidence, where previously hurried and 
“potshot” efforts often resulted in failure and a sense 
of futility. As might be expected, many a financial- 
need-only diagnosis has been changed as a worker’s 
alertness to opportunities and awareness of need for 
other casework services have increased. It is felt there 
will never be such thing as a “stable” caseload, but 
that diagnosis will be ever-changing. 


Cuancinc Concert oF AcEeNcy Function 

The concept of “agency function” loses some of its 
narrowness when the social work practitioner, per- 
haps the only one in a hundred miles, is requested to 
give his unique service to an individual who happens 
not to be an assistance “client.” It broadens more and 
more as judges increasingly request court services; 
hospitals ask for social histories and follow-up social 
services; training schools seek supervision of dis- 
charged youngsters; children’s institutions want family 
treatment; parole boards need investigations; and in- 
dividuals hunt social workers to help with their 
problems. Such requests are flooding the Texas De- 
partment of Public Welfare—the only social agency 
with overall state-wide coverage by a social work staff. 

The plan has not been in operation long enough 
for its total impact to be appraised. However, there 
are implications from the standpoint of making case- 
work services available to everyone who needs them, 
regardless of whether or not he lives in a city where 
there are traditional casework agencies. There may 
be a child in a village who needs protective services; 
a robust cowboy on an isolated ranch becoming a 
dependent unemployable person because he cannot 
decide to have his hernia repaired; a failing old man 
in a cabin by the sea unable to accept the fact he can 
no longer live alone; a handicapped child born on a 
remote farm whose parents have guilt feelings; a 
patient in a distant hospital nét responding as he 
should to treatment, and about whose home facts are 
needed even though it may be located across the creek, 
and over the hill by the old red barn. The Texas De- 
partment of Public Welfare hopes to enhance its serv- 
ices to these people. 








Legislative Developments in the States 


In this quarter only two states have reported legislative activity in the publi 
welfare field, Loutsiana and Massachusetts. A recent special session in Mich. 
igan considered no welfare matters. 


LovulISIANA 


of the Legislature raises the minimum budget of 

need for a single old age pensioner from $67.00 
to $85.00, and raises the budget for a couple living 
together from $115.00 to $134.00, thus permitting per- 
sons in each classification to earn $30 per month 
without impairing their maximum grant from the 
Welfare Department. 


(}: OF THE important acts passed by this session 


Another act permits paternity to be proved in the 
same suit which prosecutes the deserting father for 
criminal neglect of family. New legislation also re- 
quires district attorneys to represent an indigent 
person who seeks support for dependent children in 
the courts and improves the Uniform Reciprocal En- 
forcement of Support laws. 


A third new law permits a person who has been 
found guilty of criminal neglect to be placed on pro- 
bation, instead of in jail, for all or any part of his 
sentence, even after first being placed in jail, within 
the judge’s discretion. 

An exception was made in the general laws of 
adoption, permitting a married couple to adopt jointly 
a child born out of wedlock to either spouse after the 
child has been in the home only six months and with 
only one petition and decree. 

Assistance laws were revised to provide that the 
same rules of eligibility for assistance regarding prop- 
erty and assets shall be applied to needy blind appli- 
cants as are established for old age recipients. The 
law also now permits assistance to exceptional chil- 
dren for care in the state; or outside this state, if state 
owned facilities are not available. 


MassACHUSETTS 


The legislature, in its session recently ended, passed 
many acts aimed at improved welfare services. 

The Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support 
Act was strengthened by a new law which changed 
the jurisdiction from Probate Courts to District 
Courts, where probation services are available. 
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A large federal veterans hospital was transferredff*® PF 
to the State Department of Public Health for use aflic 
a public medical institution for the care and custodyf"™" 
of elderly persons. The State Health Department} Petitic 
under new legislation, is opening a 600 bed hospitalfent or 


for the study and treatment of chronic diseases with 
emphasis on rehabilitation. At the same time, legis 
lation provides for construction and development of 
hospitals by the State Department of Mental Health 
for use as homes or hospitals for aging persons wh 
are not mentally ill. 
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In line with its emphasis on rehabilitation, the 
legislature created a new division on the employment 
of the aging in the Department of Labor and Indus 
tries and also created a council of nine lay persons on 
the employment of the aging. An additional council 
for the aging, consisting of the Commissioners of 
Education, Mental Health, Public Health, and Public 
Welfare, was created with the general objective of co 
ordinating programs designed to meet the problems of 
the aging and to promote, assist, and coordinate a- 
tivities designed to meet such problems at community 
levels. 


A more rigid control of solicitation of funds for 
charitable purposes was developed legislatively in 


addition to the creation of a new Division of Public 
Charities in the Department of the Attorney General 


For the most part, the laws on categorical programs 


were unchanged except that portion pertaining 
institutions and nursing homes, and even there, the 
changes were minor. The owner or director of 3 
nursing home was given the right of appeal for an 
increase in the Old Age Assistance grant of a person 
resident in his home who is in need of extraordinar} 
nursing care if such person is incapable of making an 
appeal in his own behalf. The eligibility for Old Age 
Assistance of a person under contract in a charitable 
corporation home or institution is based on the ex 
haustion of any deposit or fund paid by him or on his 
behalf at the rate of $75 per month. A third public 
assistance law forbids placement by a public official 
of any person dependent on public support in facil 
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«s which are not licensed as required by law. 

The adoption statutes were strengthened by the 
wision that no decree should be entered for the 
foption of a child under fourteen until one of the 
publi lowing conditions has been met: (1) The child 
Mic,p been placed by an authorized agency, or (2) the 
jitioner is a blood relative of the child, or (3) the 
jtioner is a step-parent of the child, or (4) the 
itioner was nominated in the will of a deceased 
ent as an adoptive parent, or (5) the petition has 
ferredeta approved in writing by the State Department of 
ise gflic Welfare or an agency authorized by the De- 
istody fertment. 

ment] Petitioners aggrieved by the refusal of the Depart- 
sil or agency to approve the petition may appeal to 
withfe Advisory Board of the Department, which must 
legis five a hearing and make a finding. An adverse find- 
nt offg of the Advisory Board may be appealed to the 
lealthProbate Court, which has final determination. There 
who also provision for the court to order removal of a 
hild, after hearing, and to appoint a guardian who 
y i be a relative, a person designated by the Depart- 

ent, or an agency licensed by the Department. 





‘ment 
ndus} A new Child Welfare Services law sets up a system 
ns oni permits for independent foster homes. It also sets 
vuncilpp a system of licensing of foster care agencies re- 
rs offtiving children under sixteen years. The Public Wel- 
ublicfare Department is empowered to make rules and 
of co fegulations concerning standards of health, sanitation, 
ms offalety, and fire prevention for independent foster 
e acpomes. They are also empowered to set standards in 
unityponsultation with representative private children’s 
‘foster care agencies for the licensing of such agencies. 
" fu under this legislation, the unpaid Advisory 
y i ard of the Department has been increased from 
ublic bine to fifteen members, of whom at least five shall 
be persons with special experience and interest in 
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(FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

r an (Continued from page 119) 
-rson 


nary} give recognition to these differences in individual 
gan} carnings.” (p. 3) 

Age 
rable Pustic AssisTANCE 

> €& | Neither the House Committee on Ways and Means 
1 his for the Senate Committee on Finance gave any con- 
ublic Fideration in 1954 to any basic changes in the public 
cial Bssistance programs. The 1952 McFarland amend- 
facil: ments were extended for an additional two years 
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(through September 1956) and the exemption of 
Pennsylvania and Missouri from the income and re- 
sources provision of aid to the blind (enacted in 1950) 
was also extended for two years (to June 30, 1957). 
Three amendments relating to public assistance were 
offered to the bill from the floor of the Senate but 
these were all defeated without a record vote. These 
three defeated amendments were: 


1. To increase old age assistance, aid to the blind 
and aid to the permanently and totally disabled an- 
other $5 a month and aid to dependent children $3, 
along with a provision requiring the States to pass 
the additional Federal money along to the recipients, 
and to repeal section 1108 relating to the overall dollar 
limitations on Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands; 

2. To require the States to disregard the increased 
old-age and survivors insurance benefits in determin- 
ing the need of public assistance recipients; 

3. To make permanent the exemption of Pennsyl- 
vania and Missouri from the income and resources 
requirement for aid to the blind. 


Srupy of Minimum O1tp Ace Insurance BENEFITS 


One old age and survivors insurance amendment 
included in the law at the request of Senator Long 
of Louisiana, a member of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, is of special interest to public welfare off- 
cial. The amendment (Section 404 of the 1954 
amendments) provides that the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall conduct a full and 
complete study with a view to determining the 
feasibility of increasing the minimum old age in- 
surance benefits to $55, $60 and $75 per month. Such 
a study is to include a detailed analysis of the in- 
creased cost, the financial impact upon the old-age and 
survivors insurance fund, and “an estimate of the 
amount, if any, by which Federal grants to the 
States for public assistance would be reduced by rea- 
son of such increase in minimum old age insurance 
benefits.” The Secretary is to report to the Congress 
at the earliest practicable date the results of such 
study. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


(Continued from page 122) 


set down on paper, you will discover that in all your 
public relations activity you will constantly find 
opportunities to work toward their accomplishment. 
(For instance, one agency had a long-time problem 
of trying to get the community to understand why 
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everyone who came to adopt a child couldn’t always 
be given one. They also had an immediate need to 
recruit more foster homes. In their efforts to accom- 
plish the latter, they found many opportunities to 
interpret the adoption program and procedures.) 

A better PR program will always result from dis- 
cussion by a number of people than from the planning 
of one individual. This group may be a volunteer 
PR committee made up of people in your community 
who have experience in getting ideas across to people; 
it may be a staff committee or discussion group. 

The responsibility for good public relations rests 
with the executive or administrator, but other staff, 
board or committee people can help him carry out 
a PR program, just as they assist him in other phases 
of agency program. 

One auxiliary benefit of setting down a PR program 
and plan in writing is that it tends to focus attention 
on public relations by everyone connected with the 
agency. As a result, everyone will be doing more to 
advance the agency’s public relations. 

Don’t begrudge the time spent in careful analysis 
and planning of your PR program. It will be com- 
pensated for many times over in preventing ill-timed, 
poorly planned, or relatively useless interpretive ef- 
forts. Issuing a bulletin, for instance, doesn’t improve 
your public relations unless the bulletin is getting 
the right ideas across to the right people. This is true 
of any public relations project. 

Only careful analysis of your problems, and care- 
ful planning of the use of your time and money, 
will make your PR efforts pay dividends for you in 
terms of increased public understanding. 


WORK STUDY PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 124) 


for the change was that the decision of the School to 
admit a student and the decision of the Department 
to accept a student for work-study are really two in- 
dependent, although closely related, decisions and 
handling them at the same time tended to confuse 
this, Of course, the work study program can accept 
only those applicants who are acceptable to the School. 
But the School might admit a student who could not 
be approved for the work-study program. 

It is perhaps indicative of the general problems of 
recruitment for social work that in spite of the gen- 
erous terms of the work-study program, there have 
not for several years been enough suitable candidates 
to fill the program. The requirement that the student 





at the completion of his year of training must be wilj NAT 
ing to take an assignment anywhere in the stateid 
probably the principal reason for this. This seems ' 

hold back women more than men, with the resyjj 
that the number of men accepted for training is mud! 
higher than the number of women. In the 1953 grow 
there were six men and two women; in the 1% 
group five men and three women; and the group of “The 















in the group entering this fall only one of the fivgg 
men is married. 


OrHER OpporTUNITIES FOR TRAINING 


Workers who have secured one year of training” 
through the work-study program are encouraged lis - 
provin 


complete the second year on their own. Wheneve 
possible, consistent with the Department’s need fr 


tions within commuting distance of the School. IAPW/ 
necessary, some adjustment in hours of work may bgpissoci: 


fifths or four-fifths salary to permit continuation @Pounc 
training. Full educational leave, without a stipend, i 
also granted upon request. With such encouragemen 
and help, fourteen of the fifty-two students who s 
cured their first year of graduate training on the work 
study program have completed the second year, ani 
four more have made substantial progress toward j 
degree. One other, as already reported, is current 
on educational leave to complete his second year. 


In conclusion, it should be stated that while 

work-study program is the principal means of ae 
ing and preparing workers for service in child welfare 
it is not by any means the only one. The Departmen 
offers field work opportunities, without financial con 
sideration or job commitment, to all three of Michi 
gan’s Schools of Social Work. Opportunity fo 
part-time employment or special work assignment 
permit professional training is open to any Depa 
ment employee. Finally, to keep positions filled ani 
also to keep staff from becoming too ingrown, alonj 
with the work-study program and other opportunitie 
for training on the job an active and persistent effor 
is made to recruit workers from other sources. Sine! 
June, when five work-study students were assigned 
Children’s Division staff, we have filled one othe 
vacancy with a worker just out of graduate school 
This leaves just one vacancy. 








- wil} NATIONAL COUNCIL OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE BOARD MEMBERS 


J At its June meeting the Board of Directors approved 
the establishment of the National Council of Public 











4 “The purposes of this Council shall be (a) to in- 
the knowledge of, and interest in their duties 


of Public Welfare programs; (d) to encourage the 
dy of means for improving Federal, State and Local 
blic Welfare programs; and (e) to cooperate with 
.- the American Public Welfare Association in accom- 


_ IAPWA and on the board of an agency member in the 


ol 
vay byissociation; or board members who are supporting 
ne jgmembers of APWA. 


thre} The following persons are officers of the new 
ion @ouncil : 


H. E. Robbins, M. D., President 
ad 3800 South Clarkson 
Englewood, Colorado 


work 
r, and : © . 
P. Lewis Bentz, Vice-President 
yard § , 
ual Southeast Region 
a Martinsburg, West Virginia 
le thy Regis Z. Bogart, Vice-President 


ecrul! Northeast Region 
593 Paramus Road 


rumen Paramus, New Jersey 

al con 

Mich: S. S. Grais, Vice-President 
ty foi Central Region 

ent ti 1910 Highland Parkway 
Yepari St. Paul, Minnesota 

dani 


: along Steiner Mason, Vice-President 


unites Southwest Region 
- effor Tucumcari, New Mexico 
Sine 
ned tv Mrs. Gene Shaw, Vice-President 


- ote Mountain Region 
1309 Eighth Street 
South Fargo, North Dakota 
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Mrs. Albert Metzger 
Secretary and Treasurer 
3908 Essex Road 
Baltimore 7, Maryland 


(The position of Vice-President from the West 
Coast Region is presently vacant.) 


This brings the number of Councils to four. Al- 
ready in existence are the National Council of State 
Public Assistance and Welfare Administrators, the 
National Council of Local Public Welfare Adminis- 
trators, and the National Council of Field Repre- 
sentatives. 


Dr. Robbins, as Council President, will serve ex- 
officio as a member of the APWA Board of Directors. 


NEW APWA PAMPHLET SERIES 
ON AGING 


The American Public Welfare Association an- 
nounces a new pamphlet series, How Public Welfare 
Serves Aging People. 

The nature and the importance of public welfare 
services to the aging were clearly brought out in 
Elizabeth Wickenden’s The Needs of Older People 
and Public Welfare Services to Meet Them. On the 
recommendation of the Committee on Aging the As- 
sociation is now embarking upon a series of publica- 
tions designed to tell how these services are provided. 

The first of this series, “The Range of Public Wel- 
fare Services to Older People,” is now available (Price 
20c). In this pamphlet, Maurice O. Hunt, Assistant 
Director of the Association and Staff Representative 
of the Committee on Aging, describes briefly the wide 
variety of services being provided. 

With this description as a background, each of the 
remaining issues of the series will be written by some- 
one from a public welfare agency which is successfully 
carrying out some important service to aging people. 
This person, out of his experience, will describe the 
service, the way it works, and the results obtained. 

The first of these authors is Annie May Pemberton, 
Supervisor, Services to the Aged, State Department of 
Public Welfare, Raleigh, North Carolina. Her pam- 
phlet entitled “Helping Older People Who Have Been 
in Mental Hospitals” is to be available by the time 
this magazine is delivered (Price 30c). In this pam- 
phlet Mrs. Pemberton describes the methods used by 
North Carolina in its successfully functioning program 
of community care for the senile. 

The sharing of experience made possible in this 


series should prove invaluable to administrators, staff 
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development persons, supervisors, and workers in 
public welfare agencies, as well as to schools of social 
work, welfare councils and other groups interested in 
services to the aging. 


Two More Issues oF THE MEDICAL SERIES 


Two new medical reports by Pearl Bierman, 
APWA Medical Care Consultant, are on subjects of 
interest to all persons with responsibility for medical 
care programs. Number five in the series, Role of the 
State Public Assistance Agency in Medical Care, is 
entitled “Hospital Care” (Price 20c). Number six, 
“Physicians’ Services,” (Price 20c), is to be available 
by the time this issue of the magazine reaches its 
readers. These two reports give a good picture of 
methods used by public welfare agencies in working 
with hospitals and physicians. 

All publications in both series are automatically sent 
free of charge to all agency members. They may be 
purchased from the Publications Secretary at the usual 
discounts: 10 per cent on 10 to 24 copies; 20 per cent 
on 25 or more copies. Standing orders will be ac- 
cepted. 


CITIZEN BOARDS 
(Continued from page 127) 


placement; providing legal advice regarding guardian- 
ship, adoption, non-support, etc., to staff and clients; 
securing clothing and medical care from the commu- 
nity for Aid to Dependent Children and children 
at board; and working with clubs on behalf of chil- 
dren in training schools. In these and many other 
ways citizen boards add new strength to the welfare 
program. 
Commitrezs Hep Too 


The use of special citizens’ committees for specific 
purposes from time to time will further extend lay 
participation in the program. For example, the 
Advisory Committees on Children and Youth in 
Alabama have long been active in considering the 
needs and resources for child welfare. The Merit 
System Councils for County Welfare Departments 
in many states have been most effective in securing 
public recognition and acceptance of sound personnel 
practices. The Alabama State Advisory Committee 
for the program for the permanently and totally dis- 
abled, consisting of representatives of the Alabama 
Medical Association, Health Department, Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and the Welfare Department, has 
been helpful in policy formation and in explaining 
agency decisions to the general public and to phy- 
sicians. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 








Following a meeting of the sub-committee c 
Medical Service and Public Relations of the Sta 
Medical Association and representatives of the Sta 
Department of Public Welfare, a statement y 
released by the Secretary of the State Medical Asy 
ciation to its members. This statement gave inform: 
tion regarding the new program, the fee to be pai 
the examining physicians, and the medical forms 
be used. This work by members of the medical pp 
fession did much to secure acceptance of the progran 
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Boards: “Always and inevitably in a anal 
people must seek the balance between expert servid 
and popular control. Let me close with the thougi 
that in cases of doubt they should decide in fave 





of popular control.” 
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SMITH COLLEGE sults 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK Pblish 
A Graduate Professional School apr 
pate t 
Programs Leading to the Degree » wh: 
Master of Social Science 0 whi 
Regular Curriculum (Plan A)—Three summer sessions in study 

on the Smith Campus and two winter sessions in field Eack 

work in selected agencies or clinics f h 
Advanced Standing (Plan B)—Two summer sessions and one the 
winter session designed for applicants who have had bnd d 
several years of supervised experience in an approved ) 
casework agency, or previous graduate work. niptio 
Academic Year Opens June 22, 1955 P 
ave tl 

Program of Advanced Study (Third Year)—Leading to Diploma hg to 

To prepare for practice, supervision, and teaching 
July 28, 1955 to July 25, 1956 onten 
ack 
Smith College Studies in Social Work Y por 
Contents for October 1954 ke ind 
The Mother of the Happy Child... Shirley Low urpo: 
Parental Identification of the Child a 
with a Psychotic Relative............................... Marie Van Horn 

Adoption as a Factor in Child Guidance.......... Barbara Raleigh The 
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films in Psychiatry, Psychology & Mental Health, 
by Adolf Nichtenhauser, M. D., Marie L. Cole- 
man and David S. Ruhe, M.D. Health Education 
8" Council, New York, Minneapolis, 1953. 267 pp. 
$6.00. 


1 conj In attempting to review this interesting and helpful 
venegeference book, one must keep in mind the purpose 
ilizinpt the study as stated in the foreword, “first, to make 
s in psychiatry, psychology and mental health 


hicaggal science.” Otherwise the reader will expect too 
A gen much 
acy tt 


| The forty-one films used for the basis of the study 
were first analyzed by a carefully selected reviewer 
tnd then shown to panels of viewers composed of 
ubject matter specialists and teachers of the subjects 
vith some graduate students and others present. The 
hanel discussions were recorded and from this ma- 
rial the final appraisals of the individual films were 
ade. The results are not statistical nor are they the 
esults of showings to controlled groups to try to es- 
2K plish teaching values. The results are the considered 

pan of experts and the readers will have to eval- 

ate the material in terms of their own thinking as 
0 what constitutes a valid study in this area. 


ud ee ,' 
feld | Each review is introduced with a general statement 


one Pe the kind and quality of the film, the production 
— i distribution data, followed by an excellent des- 

nption of the film’s content. A would-be user could 
hve time by reading the descriptions rather than try- 
ng to view all the films with interesting titles. The 
ntent description is enhanced by an index in the 
ack of the book which lists subject areas covered 
y portions of the films, These areas may or may not 
indicated in the title and might not be the chief 
urpose of the film. 


loma 


Horn 


leigh | The content description is followed by the appraisal 
vers fhich is divided into three parts as to content, presen- 
bs and effectiveness. The content is critically dis- 

ssed in relation to the factual material and the 

3 pacepts presented in terms of the currently accepted 
ory. Here some may agree or disagree according 
_—+# their own acceptance or rejection of the theory 
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subscribed to by the panel members. Here, too, we 
find suggestions as to how the content and presenta- 
tion could have been improved to more clearly convey 
the facts and the concepts. This is in line with the 
second purpose of the study and to one not skilled 
in movie production seems valid except that many of 
the suggestions would necessarily increase the length 
of the film. This would not be consistent with an 
earlier premise taken that films should be short 
enough always to allow adequate time for discussion 
at the time of showing. There are good suggestions 
as to what parts of the films need the most supple- 
mentation by the discussion leader. 


The second part of the appraisal has to do with 
the way in which the authors and technicians have 
chosen to present the material both visually and 
through the use of sound. In addition to the infor- 
mation given the user for the purpose of helping to 
select the film to be used comes the conviction that 
the production of teaching films should only be at- 
tempted by technical and professional experts. It is 
not a job for the amateur. 


The section on effectiveness seems to be the weak- 
est. Here the reader might expect the authors to give 
more detailed and tested material on “what can be 
learned from the film, who can learn from the film 
and how can one learn from it?” This, of course, 
could have been done only with actual showings to 
audience groups and study of their reactions which 
the authors had neither time nor money to do. This 
points the way to the kind of follow-up studies teach- 
ing personnel would find most useful. 


The suggestions given on utilization of each film 
are as labeled. Charts on the front and back inside 
covers summarize these suggestions in terms of an 
audience guide for the respective films. 


The supplementary film list includes fifty currently 
available films, with a brief statement giving the time 
of showing, distributors, and general content. This 
supplementary material is available in other publi- 
cations, but it is helpful to have it here. 


This is a useful reference book on a limited num 
ber of films, heavily weighted in the psychiatric area. 
It should be available in libraries to teachers and others 
who may be interested in the use of films. 


Mrs. Heren Worste. 
Assistant Professor 
Department of Sociology 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 











OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


A Follow-Up Study of the Results of Social Case- 
work. By Leonard S. Kogan, J. McVicker Hunt 
and Phyllis F. Bartelme. Family Service Associa- 
tion of America, 192 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 1953. $2.50. 115 pages. This 
is a report of a study conducted five years after 
the cases were closed. Its purposes were: to deter- 
mine whether, and in what form and to what 
degree, the effects of casework services were dis- 
cernible, to obtain empirical data testing the validity 
of the measures of change in clients which were 
previously devised; and to learn the advantage and 
disadvantages of the follow-up procedure. The 
authors found, on the whole, that a general positive 
movement associated with casework help tended to 
be sustained after the closing of cases. 


American Social Work Theory. By Arthur P. Miles. 
Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York 16, New York. May 15, 1954. $3.00. 246 
pages. 

Annual Report of the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1953. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1954. $1.00. 
293 pages. 


A Report on Dependent Children Families Receiving 
Aid from Department of Public Assistance, Phila- 
delphia County Board. Philadelphia County Board 
of Assistance, 1225 North Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia 22, Pennsylvania. 1953. 


A Study of Administration of State Psychiatric Serv- 
ices. By Raymond G. Fuller. The National Asso- 
ciation for Mental Health, Inc., 1790 Broadway, 
New York 17, New York. 1954. 50c, with quantity 
discounts. 60 pages. This report of a two-year 
study by NAMH stresses the need, in most states, 
for a separate department of mental health, coordi- 
nate with other departments of the state govern- 
ment. 


A Survey of Individuals Soliciting Alms for a Liveli- 
hood in North Carolina. Information Bulletin No. 
11. North Carolina State Board of Public Welfare, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. October, 1948. 30 pages. 


Bibliography on Old Age. The Canadian Welfare 
Council, 245 Cooper Street, Ottawa 4, Ontario, 
Canada. May, 1954. 10c. 40 pages. 


Changing Concepts in Child Care. Jewish Child Care 
Association of New York, 1646 York Avenue, New 
York 28, New York. 1954. $1.50. 78 pages. 
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ance During June, 1952, and Duration of Assistang ond 
of These Recipients from January 1, 1943, to peo 
cember 3, 1952. By Ruth A. Coogan, Supervisor § 

Analysis and Research, State Department of Soci Guid 
Welfare, 40 Fountain Street, Providence 3, Rhod Hai 
Island. December, 1953. 30 pages. 16, 









cil, 245 Cooper Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Cana 
June, 1954. 75c. 40 pages. - 

Community Organization for Neighborhood D pra 
opment—Past and Present. By Sidney Dillic age 
Woman’s Press, New York, New York. 1953. $27 4 
166 pages, plus 17 page bibliography and 13 pa om 
index. Community organization at the neighboy 
hood level in historical perspective. Exception: ion 
complete and useful bibliography. 

Community Organization Practice. By Campbell q4¢!P! 
Murphy. Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 P Te 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 1954. $4.50. Tes 
pages. Hosp: 

Conferences on Drug Addiction Among Adolescen As 
The Blakiston Company, Inc., 575 Madison Aven Bur 
New York 22, New York. June 1, 1953. $4! Bre 
320 pages. The conferences were held at the Neq '°' 
York Academy of Medicine on November 30, 19} 
and March 13 and 14, 1952, and sponsored by and 
Committee on Public Health Relations of the Neq °0 | 
York Academy of Medicine, with the assistangThe ] 
of the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation. fere 

Current Living Costs as Related to Standards 4 5, I 
Public Assistance in Pennsylvania as of Dec tert 
1953. State Department of Public Assistance, Hartid Cos 
burg, Pennsylvania. May, 1954. 32 pages. ~ 

¢ 


Educational Leave in the Public Child Welfare Pq ™ 
gram 1952. Children’s Bureau Statistical Series M bia 
22. Children’s Bureau, Social Security Admini Ne 
tration, U. S. Department of Health, Education, at (19 
Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 1954. 22 pagtThe | 


The Family Court in Canada. The Delinquency at Les 
Crime Division, the Canadian Welfare Cound Ne 
245 Cooper Street, Ottawa 4, Ontario, Canad clot 
April, 1954. 25c. 43 pages. Learr 







From School to Job: Guidance for Minority You Sm 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 200. By Ann Tanngq 4m, 
hill. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th Stref 


pag 
A, 

Un 
Ch: 







New York 16, New York. 1953. 25c. 28 page 
This pamphlet is mainly concerned with the pro 
lems and opportunities confronting Negro youl 
It has valuable suggestions on vocational and edi 
cational counseling for this group, including a lis 
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Assis ing of “These Are Things We Can Do” for profes- 
stam sional and business people, schools, parents, young 
10 Del people and citizens. A reading list is included. 


iso 0 
Sail Guide to Community Action. By Mark S. Matthews. 
Rhod Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 


16, New York. June 23, 1954. $4.00. 434 pages. 


Cowl stide to Good Practices in Youth Day-Haul Pro- 
grams. Bulletin No. 173. Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C. 1954. 12 pages. Suggested standards and 
Devil practices in facilitating the employment of teen- 
ill agers in agriculture. 


. $2. 
“y |Handicapped Homemakers. Office of Vocational Re- 


ighbo habilitation, U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. May, 
ions 

1954. 97 pages. 


bel] Helping the Unmarried Mother and Her Child. 
Pp Texas Department of Public Welfare, Austin, 
), 4g Texas. 1953. 27 pages. 


anad 


Hospitalization and Insurance Among Aged Persons. 
escenty A study based on a Census Survey in March, 1953. 
-venug Bureau Report No. 18. I. S. Falk and Agnes W. 
$4 Brewster, Division of Research and Statistics, Bu- 
e Neq teau of Public Assistance, Social Security Admin- 
0, 1 istration, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
by and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. April, 1953. 
1c Neq 80 pages. 
sistanqThe Housing Yearbook 1954. National Housing Con- 
ference, 1129 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington 
rds q »» D. C. 1954. $3.00. 72 pages. 


D ternational Directory of Nation-Wide Organizations 
Harn Concerned with Family, Youth and Child Welfare. 
Department of Social Affairs, Division of Social 
re Pq Welfare, United Nations, New York City. Colum- 
jes Nq bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
dminig New York. December, 1952. $2.00. 289 pages. 
on, af (1953.IV.1) 


- pagdThe Law of Adoption. 2nd Edition. By Morton L. 
acy af Leavy. Oceana Publications, 43 West 16th Street, 
Sound) New York 11, New York. 1954. $1.00 paper; $2.00 
Canady Cloth. 96 pages. 








learning Through Supervision. By Annette Garrett. 
You Smith College School for Social Work, North- 
[annq ampton, Massachusetts. February, 1954. $2.00. 116 
. Streq Pages. 


} Pa8The Meaning of Work and Retirement. By Eugene 
le pl] A. Friedmann and Robert J. Havighurst. The 
) you"! University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
nd elf Chicago 37, Illinois. June 21, 1954. $3.75. 197 
g a lis pages. 





Mothers on Their Own. By Elbrun Rochford. Harper 
& Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, 
New York. 1953. $2.75. 204 pages. This book is 
addressed to widowed and divorced mothers who 
suddenly find themselves left on their own re- 
sources. The author writes of her own experience 
regarding the myriad emergencies and decisions— 
financial, domestic, and personal—that confront a 
mother who must be breadwinner, housekeeper, 
and nurse all at once. 


New Directions in Social Work. Edited by Cora 
Kasius. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York 16, New York. July 28, 1954. $3.50. 
258 pages. 

Principles of Payment for Hospital Care. American 


Hospital Association, 18 East Division Street, Chi- 
cago 10, Illinois. 1954. 30c. 16 pages. 


Proceedings of the 31st Annual Conference of the 
National Legal Aid Association. October 28-30, 
1953, Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. Elma Phil- 
lipson, Editor. National Legal Aid Association, 
328 East Main Street, Rochester 4, New York. 1953. 
$1.00. 170 pages. 


Program Budgeting: Theory and Practice. By Fred- 
erick C. Mosher. Public Administration Service, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. Amer- 
ican Book-Stratford Press, Inc., New York, New 
York. 1954. 258 pages. 


Promoting Social Welfare Through Self-Help and 
Cooperative Action in the United States. U. S. 
Committee report on the theme of the 7th Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work, Toronto, 
Canada—1954. Published for U. S. Committee, 
International Conference of Social Work, Inc., by 
American Association of Social Workers, One 
Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 1954. 
$1.00. 51 pages. 


Public Administration Organizations: A Directory, 
1954. Seventh Edition. Public Administration 
Clearing House, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 1954. $250. 150 pages. 


Public Assistance and Social Insurance—A Norma- 
tive Evaluation. By Jacobus tenBroek and Richard 
B. Wilson. Reproduction of an article which ap- 
peared in the University of California at Los 
Angeles Law Review, Volume 1, No. 3. April 1, 
1954. 50c. 65 pages. Orders should be placed with 
Dr. Jacobus tenBroek, 2652 Shasta Road, Berkeley 
8, California. 


Readings in the Theory and Practice of Medical 
Social Work. Edited by Dora Goldstine. The 
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University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 1954. $5.00. 344 pages. 


Rehabilitation Centers in the United States. By Henry 
Redkey. National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, 11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 1953. $1.50. 128 pages. 


The Rehabilitation Centre. By G. Gingras, Leo 

Dallain, and M. Mongeau. The Rehabilitation 
Society for Cripples, 6265 Hudson Road, Montreal, 
Canada. 1951. $1.00. 24 pages. 
For any community or organization considering 
plans for a rehabilitation center, the above-listed 
booklets will be of interest. The first, prepared in 
cooperation with the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, is a compilation of detailed description of 
actual programs in forty representative rehabilita- 
tion centers. This publication also contains the 
reports, submitted at the First National Conference 
on Rehabilitation Centers, of committees on inte- 
gration of services, personnel, and professional and 
community relationships. The second booklet de- 
scribes a proposed rehabilitation center, and out- 
lines program, staff and board responsibilities, and 
administrative organization. It also includes floor 
plans. 


Research Programs and Projects in Social Work. A 
series of reprints from Social Casework. Family 
Service Association of America, 192 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 1951-1953. 90c. 
64 pages. 


~ Role of the Board of Directors in the Social Agency 
of Today. The report of a committee of the Family 
Welfare Division, the Canadian Welfare Council, 


245 Cooper Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 1954. 
20c. 


Some Characteristics of Families Receiving Aid to 
Dependent Children, June, 1952, and Duration of 
Assistance Received by These Families from Jan- 
uary 1, 1943—December 31, 1952. By Ruth A. Coo- 
gan, Supervisor of Analysis and Research, State 
Department of Social Welfare, 40 Fountain Street, 
Providence 3, Rhode Island. January, 1954. 12 pages. 


Someone Who Really Cares. A handbook for foster 
parents. Protestant Children’s Homes, 380 Sher- 
bourne Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 9 pages. 


Staff Development—The Supervisor’s Job. Training 
Manual No. 6. Staff Development Branch, Division 
of Personnel Management, U. S. Department o 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 3 
D. C. For sale by the Superintendent of Doc 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash 
ington 25, D. C. 1954. 20c. 40 pages. 


’ Staff Meetings. Canadian Welfare Council, 24 


Cooper Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 1954. 
18 pages. 


’ Standards of Design, Housing for the Elderly. Ho 


ing Association of Metropolitan Boston, 14 Somerse 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. Free copies ma 
be obtained through the Massachusetts State Hou 
ing Board, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Statistics on Social Work Education. November 
1953 and Academic Year 1952-1953. Council on 
Social Work Education, 345 East 46th Street, Ni 
York 17, New York. 1953. 25c. 


Study on Adoption of Children. Department of Soci 
Affairs, United Nations, New York City. 1953. 
104 pages. (1953.IV.19) 


Techniques of Student and Staff Supervision. Some 
recent formulations on principles of supervision an 
their application in the professional education of 
students and the professional development of agen 
staff members. Family Service Association of Amer 
ica, 192 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, N 
York. 1953. $1.00. 80 pages. 


United Nations: Biennial Report on Communi 
Family and Child Welfare. Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, New Yor 
1953. $3.00. Individual booklets for each country 
in tied wrapper. Introduction and index. A con 
tinuation of the series of Annual Reports on Chi 
Welfare, originally published by the League af 
Nations. This report summarizes information @ 
the types, nature and functioning of social welfare 


services in thirty-one member-countries of thé 
United Nations. 


U. S. Government Publications in Social Wel 
A selected list compiled by the New York Schoo 
of Social Work, Columbia University. Publishes 
by the Council on Social Work Education, 4) 
East 46th Street, New York 17, New York. 19 
$1.25. 87 pages. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


A Follow-Up Study of the Results of Social Case- 
work. By Leonard S. Kogan, J. McVicker Hunt 
and Phyllis F. Bartelme. Family Service Associa- 
tion of America, 192 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 1953. $2.50. 115 pages. This 
is a report of a study conducted five years after 
the cases were closed. Its purposes were: to deter- 
mine whether, and in what form and to what 
degree, the effects of casework services were dis- 
cernible, to obtain empirical data testing the validity 
of the measures of change in clients which were 
previously devised; and to learn the advantage and 
disadvantages of the follow-up procedure. The 
authors found, on the whole, that a general positive 
movement associated with casework help tended to 
be sustained after the closing of cases. 


American Social Work Theory. By Arthur P. Miles. 
Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York 16, New York. May 15, 1954. $3.00. 246 
pages. 

Annual Report of the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1953. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1954. $1.00. 
293 pages. 


A Report on Dependent Children Families Receiving 
Aid from Department of Public Assistance, Phila- 
delphia County Board. Philadelphia County Board 
of Assistance, 1225 North Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia 22, Pennsylvania. 1953. 


A Study of Administration of State Psychiatric Serv- 
ices. By Raymond G. Fuller. The National Asso- 
ciation for Mental Health, Inc., 1790 Broadway, 
New York 17, New York. 1954. 50c, with quantity 
discounts. 60 pages. This report of a two-year 
study by NAMH_ stresses the need, in most states, 
for a separate department of mental health, coordi- 
nate with other departments of the state govern- 
ment. 


A Survey of Individuals Soliciting Alms for a Liveli- 
hood in North Carolina. Information Bulletin No. 
11. North Carolina State Board of Public Welfare, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. October, 1948. 30 pages. 


Bibliography on Old Age. The Canadian Welfare 
Council, 245 Cooper Street, Ottawa 4, Ontario, 
Canada. May, 1954. 10c. 40 pages. 


Changing Concepts in Child Care. Jewish Child Care 
Association of New York, 1646 York Avenue, New 
York 28, New York. 1954. $1.50. 78 pages. 
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/ Child Protection in Canada. Canadian Welfare Coun. 


Characteristics of Recipients of General Public Assist. 
ance During June, 1952, and Duration of Assistance 
of These Recipients from January 1, 1943, to De 
cember 3, 1952. By Ruth A. Coogan, Supervisor of 
Analysis and Research, State Department of Social 
Welfare, 40 Fountain Street, Providence 3, Rhock 
Island. December, 1953. 30 pages. 


cil, 245 Cooper Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 
June, 1954. 75c. 40 pages. 


Community Organization for Neighborhood Devel 
opment—Past and Present. By Sidney Dillick, 
Woman’s Press, New York, New York. 1953. $2.5 
166 pages, plus 17 page bibliography and 13 pagt 
index. Community organization at the neighbor, 
hood level in historical perspective. Exceptionallj 
complete and useful bibliography. 


Community Organization Practice. By Campbell G 
Murphy. Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Parl 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 1954. $4.50. 44 


pages. 





Conferences on Drug Addiction Among Adolescen 
The Blakiston Company, Inc., 575 Madison Avenu 
New York 22, New York. June 1, 1953. $4: 
320 pages. The conferences were held at the New 
York Academy of Medicine on November 30, 195 
and March 13 and 14, 1952, and sponsored by thy 
Committee on Public Health Relations of the New 
York Academy of Medicine, with the assistanq 
of the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation. 

Current Living Costs as Related to Standards 
Public Assistance in Pennsylvania as of Decem 
1953. State Department of Public Assistance, Harri 
burg, Pennsylvania. May, 1954. 32 pages. 





Educational Leave in the Public Child Welfare P: 
gram 1952. Children’s Bureau Statistical Series 
22. Children’s Bureau, Social Security Admini 
tration, U. S. Department of Health, Education, an 
Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 1954. 22 page 


The Family Court in Canada. The Delinquency an 
Crime Division, the Canadian Welfare Counc 
245 Cooper Street, Ottawa 4, Ontario, Canad 
April, 1954. 25c. 43 pages. 


From School to Job: Guidance for Minority Yout 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 200. By Ann Tanne 
hill. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th Stred 
New York 16, New York. 1953. 25c. 28 page 
This pamphlet is mainly concerned with the pro 
lems and opportunities confronting Negro yout 
It has valuable suggestions on vocational and ed 
cational counseling for this group, including a lis 
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Social] Guide to Community Action. By Mark S. Matthews. 
Rhod| Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 
16, New York. June 23, 1954. $4.00. 434 pages. 


Coun| Stide to Good Practices in Youth Day-Haul Pro- 
inada} 8*@™s- Bulletin No. 173. Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C. 1954. 12 pages. Suggested standards and 
practices in facilitating the employment of teen- 
agers in agriculture. 


Handicapped Homemakers. Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. May, 
1954. 97 pages. 
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rds q » D.C. 1954. $3.00. 72 pages. 
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‘ounc New York 11, New York. 1954. $1.00 paper; $2.00 
Yanady Cloth. 96 pages. 
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Youty Smith College School for Social Work, North- 
Tanne} ampton, Massachusetts. February, 1954. $2.00. 116 
Streq Pages. 


Pa8"The Meaning of Work and Retirement. By Eugene 






€ prol_ A. Friedmann and Robert J. Havighurst. The 
your University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
a< Chicago 37, Illinois. June 21, 1954. $3.75. 197 
; ae 


pages. 
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Mothers on Their Own. By Elbrun Rochford. Harper 
& Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, 
New York. 1953. $2.75. 204 pages. This book is 
addressed to widowed and divorced mothers who 
suddenly find themselves left on their own re- 
sources. The author writes of her own experience 
regarding the myriad emergencies and decisions— 
financial, domestic, and personal—that confront a 
mother who must be breadwinner, housekeeper, 
and nurse all at once. 


New Directions in Social Work. Edited by Cora 
Kasius. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York 16, New York. July 28, 1954. $3.50. 
258 pages. 

Principles of Payment for Hospital Care. American 
Hospital Association, 18 East Division Street, Chi- 
cago 10, Illinois. 1954. 30c. 16 pages. 


Proceedings of the 3lst Annual Conference of the 
National Legal Aid Association. October 28-30, 
1953, Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. Elma Phil- 
lipson, Editor. National Legal Aid Association, 
328 East Main Street, Rochester 4, New York. 1953. 
$1.00. 170 pages. 


Program Budgeting: Theory and Practice. By Fred- 
erick C. Mosher. Public Administration Service, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. Amer- 
ican Book-Stratford Press, Inc., New York, New 
York. 1954. 258 pages. 


Promoting Social Welfare Through Self-Help and 
Cooperative Action in the United States. U. S. 
Committee report on the theme of the 7th Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work, Toronto, 
Canada—1954. Published for U. S. Committee, 
International Conference of Social Work, Inc., by 
American Association of Social Workers, One 
Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 1954. 
$1.00. 51 pages. 

Public Administration Organizations: A Directory, 
1954. Seventh Edition. Public Administration 
Clearing House, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 1954. $250. 150 pages. 


Public Assistance and Social Insurance—A Norma- 
tive Evaluation. By Jacobus tenBroek and Richard 
B. Wilson. Reproduction of an article which ap- 
peared in the University of California at Los 
Angeles Law Review, Volume 1, No. 3. April 1, 
1954. 50c. 65 pages. Orders should be placed with 
Dr. Jacobus tenBroek, 2652 Shasta Road, Berkeley 
8, California. 


Readings in the Theory and Practice of Medical 
Social Work. Edited by Dora Goldstine. The 
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University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 1954. $5.00. 344 pages. 


Rehabilitation Centers in the United States. By Henry 
Redkey. National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, 11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 1953. $1.50. 128 pages. 


The Rehabilitation Centre. By G. Gingras, Leo 
Dallain, and M. Mongeau. The Rehabilitation 
Society for Cripples, 6265 Hudson Road, Montreal, 
Canada. 1951. $1.00. 24 pages. 

For any community or organization considering 
plans for a rehabilitation center, the above-listed 
booklets will be of interest. The first, prepared in 
cooperation with the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, is a compilation of detailed description of 
actual programs in forty representative rehabilita- 
tion centers. This publication also contains the 
reports, submitted at the First National Conference 
on Rehabilitation Centers, of committees on inte- 
gration of services, personnel, and professional and 
community relationships. The second booklet de- 
scribes a proposed rehabilitation center, and out- 
lines program, staff and board responsibilities, and 
administrative organization. It also includes floor 
plans. 


Research Programs and Projects in Social Work. A 
series of reprints from Social Casework. Family 
Service Association of America, 192 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 1951-1953. 90c. 
64 pages. 


~ Role of the Board of Directors in the Social Agency 


of Today. The report of a committee of the Family 
Welfare Division, the Canadian Welfare Council, 


245 Cooper Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 1954. 
20c. 


Some Characteristics of Families Receiving Aid to 
Dependent Children, June, 1952, and Duration of 
Assistance Received by These Families from Jan- 
uary 1, 1943—December 31, 1952. By Ruth A. Coo- 
gan, Supervisor of Analysis and Research, State 
Department of Social Welfare, 40 Fountain Street, 
Providence 3, Rhode Island. January, 1954. 12 pages. 


Someone Who Really Cares. A handbook for foster 
parents. Protestant Children’s Homes, 380 Sher- 
bourne Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 9 pages. 
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Staff Development—The Supervisor’s Job. Training 
Manual No. 6. Staff Development Branch, Division 
of Personnel Management, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 3, 
D. C. For sale by the Superintendent of Docu 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash 
ington 25, D. C. 1954. 20c. 40 pages. 


‘ Staff Meetings. Canadian Welfare Council, 24 


Cooper Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 1954. 25¢ 
18 pages. 


’ Standards of Design, Housing for the Elderly. Hous 


ing Association of Metropolitan Boston, 14 Somerset 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. Free copies may 
be obtained through the Massachusetts State Hous 
ing Board, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Statistics on Social Work Education. November 
1953 and Academic Year 1952-1953. Council oni 
Social Work Education, 345 East 46th Street, Ne 
York 17, New York. 1953. 25c. 


Study on Adoption of Children. Department of Soci 
Affairs, United Nations, New York City. 1953. 75cf% 
104 pages. (1953.IV.19) 


Techniques of Student and Staff Supervision. Somg¢ 
recent formulations on principles of supervision ant 
their application in the professional education df 
students and the professional development of agen 
staff members. Family Service Association of Amer 
ica, 192 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, N 
York. 1953. $1.00. 80 pages. 


United Nations: Biennial Report on Community 
Family and Child Welfare. Columbia Universi 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, New Yor 
1953. $3.00. Individual booklets for each coun 
in tied wrapper. Introduction and index. A cof 
tinuation of the series of Annual Reports on Chi 
Welfare, originally published by the League a 
Nations. This report summarizes information ¢ 
the types, nature and functioning of social welfare 


services in thirty-one member-countries of th 
United Nations. 


U. S. Government Publications in Social Welfare 
A selected list compiled by the New York Scho 
of Social Work, Columbia University. Publishe 
by the Council on Social Work Education, 
East 46th Street, New York 17, New York. 19 
$1.25. 87 pages. 
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INDEX TO PUBLIC WELFARE 


Volume 12, 1954 


Subjects 


Administration 
Citizen Boards and Advisory Committees in Public Welfare 
Administration. Kittye Clyde Austin. October 
Operation Diagnosis—Providing Casework in Large Caseloads. 
Maurine Currin. October 
Techniques of Administration—Simplification. 
I “iviciuatiscbiioniniulacsacnnsesigtalnesetialian 





Lucile Hood. 





Aging 
Needs of Aging werent in A Rural County. Claudia M. Dixon. 
October ._.... Sache : eiaheelnibanaicten 


APWA 


An Analysis of Income for Years 1931-53. July ; 
APWA—A Report of Progress. Editorial. July ~~~... 
Financial Statement for 1953. July 

National Council of Public Welfare Board Members. October 
Report to the Board of Directors for 1953. Loula Dunn. stl 
Resolutions by the Board. January — 

Revised Membership Fees. January —_ 

The W. S. Terry, Jr. Memorial Merit Award. January — 


Book Reviews 


Building the Board by Harleigh B. Trecker. Marie M. Fischer. 
July 

Doctors, People and Government by James Howard Means, MD. 
James Brindle. April 77 

Films in Psychiatry, Psychology and Mental Health by Adolph — 
Nichtenhauser, M.D., Marie L. Coleman, and David S. Ruhe, 
M.D. Mrs. Lawrence Worstell. October_. 

Hope for the Troubled by Lucy Freeman. George S. "Stevenson, 
M.D. April - 

Living with A Disability by. Howard A. “Rusk, MD. and Euget ne 
J. Taylor. Jonas N. Muller, M.D. April_ 

Out of These Roots by — E. Meyer. Elizabeth Wickenden. 
Apal ..._. 

aying for Medical ‘Care in the United States by Oscar N. 
Serbein, Jr. Jonas N. Muller, M.D. July —. 

creation for the Aging by Arthur Williams. Frances King. 
July —. 2 

Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped by “Henry H. Kess- 
ler, M.D. Joseph H. Gerber, M.D. April 7 








Child Welfare 

he Absent Father Situation in the Public Assistance Program. 
Alice E. Mertz. July —.... ....104 

uvenile Delinquency—A Public Welfare Responsibility. Bertram 
M. Beck. April 

National Child Labor Committee ‘Celebrates Fiftieth Anniversary, 
1904-54. April - 4 
blic Welfare Responsibility in the Prevention and Treatment 
OS AT | 


Education and Staff Development 
pen Years’ Experience with A Work-Study Program. Ruth 
Bowen. October Tae ; 123 
Medical Care and Rehabilitation 
dministrative Patterns in Medical Care Programs for the Needy. 


Herbert Notkin, M.D. April : 56 


Miscellaneous 


Tribute to Earl Kouns. FE. H. Schuneman. July 


Public Welfare—General 


Address. Hon. Oveta Culp Hobby. January 38 


A Message from the President of the United “States. "Editorial. 
January | 

Blueprinung Your Public Relations. Virginia R. Becker. October..120 

‘the Relationship Between Community Social Welfare Agencies 
and Housing. Bleecker Marquette. April - 65 

Resources Are Where You Find Them. Nelson W. "Stephenson. 
gees 61 

The 1953 Round Table ‘Conference Roundup Report. ‘Lucy Free- 
man, January -.— 

State Associations of Local Administrators. ‘Ralph D. L. Price. 
July ied - ; 98 


Social Security 


4 Time for Alertness. Editorial. April 45 
Federal Social Security Legislation, 1954. Wilbur ]. Cohen. 
QODGEEP  secciisnsiine sittin nn 
Recent Proposals Concerning ‘Old- -Age and ‘Suvivors Insurance and 
Public Assistance. Fedele F. Fauri. April 46 
Progress in Social Security. Editorial. October..______.- 117 


State Legislation 


Legislative Developments in the States. April ; 
Legislative Developments in the States. July — 
Legislative Developments in the States. Cctober 


Supervision 


Some Necessary Skills in the Child Welfare Consultant Rela 
tionship. Alan Keith-Lucas. July 100 


AUTHORS 


AUSTIN, KITTYE CLYDE. Citizen Boards and Advisory Com- 
mittees in Public Welfare. October 1 
BECK, BERTRAM M. Juvenile Delinquency—A Public Welfare 
Responsibility. April 50 
BECKER, VIRGINIA R. Blueprinting Your Public Relations. 
October 120 
BOWEN, RUTH. Ten Years’ Experience With A Work-Study 
Program. October. 123 


ERINDLE, JAMES. Doctors, People and Government. wand 
Review. April 


COHEN, WILBUR J. Federal Social Seony Legislation, 1954. 
October 
CURRIN, MAURINE. Operation ne Case- 
work in Large Caseloads. October_ i “ 
1XON, CLAUDIA M. Needs of halen People in A Rural County. 
October —e 128 
DUNN, LOULA. _— to the Board é Diswten ter 1953. 
ae 82 
FAURI, FEDELE F. Recent ‘Peapoeds Coneuuing Old- aoe ond 
Survivors Insurance And Public Assistance. April - 46 
FISCHER, MARIE M. Building the Board. Book Review. July 113 
FREEMAN, LUCY. The 1953 Round Table Conference Roundup 
Report. January 
GERBER, M.D., JOSEPH H. “Rehabilitation € ‘the = Physically 
Handicapped. Book Review. April 76 
HOBBY, HON. OVETA CULP. Address. Jenuesy ncn ss 38 
HOOD, LUCILE. Techniques of Administration—Simplifica- 
Oy FU cckcene 4 
KFITH- LUCAS, “ALAN. Some Seeman Skills in the Child 
Welfare Consultant Relationship. July - 100 
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KING, FRANCES. Recreation for the Aging. Book Review. 
July 112 
MARQUETTE, BLEECKER. “The Relationship Senna Ses 
munity Social Welfare Agencies and Housing. April 65 
MERTZ, ALICE E. The Absent Father Situation in the Public 
Assistance Program. July —...... 104 
MULLER, M.D., JONAS N. Lining With A “Disability. Book 
Review. April - 75 
MULLER, M.D., JONAS N. Paying ‘for “Medical ‘Care in the 
United States. Book Review. July — eacecas = 
NOTKIN, M.D., HERBERT. Administrative umes | in 1 Medi- 
cal Care Programs for the Needy. April__ al 56 
PRICE, RALPH D. L. State Associations of or Aiuieincnen. 
July : . 98 
SCHUNEMAN, E. H. A Tribute to Earl Kouns. le. Parsemesne 103 
STEPHENSON, NELSON W. Resources Are Where You Find 
Them. April 
STEVENSON, M.D., GEORGE S. Hope for the Troubled. “Book 
Review. April 7 


WICKENDEN, ELIZABETH. Out of These Roots. Book Review. 

















WORSTELL, MRS. LAWRENCE. Films in Psychiatry, Psychol- 
ogy and Mental Health. Book Review. October... 143 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA: Professionally 
qualified caseworker in large multiple-service 
private agency with high standards of service, 
supervision and personnel practices. Psychiatric 
consultation program. Opportunity for advance- 
ment. Salary, depending upon experience to 
$4632. Write General Director, Catholic Social 
Service, 185 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 








CHILD WELFARE CONSULTANT, graduate of an 
approves school of social work with experience in 
hild welfare to provide staff consultation in case 
work and community organization for children. 
Salary $4812-$5844. Appointment may be above 
minimum salary, with annual increases. Write 
———s State Welfare Department, Box 1331, Reno, 
evada. 








CHILD WELFARE SUPERVISOR, Reno district of- 
fice, salary $4368-$5304. To supervise a small trained 
child welfare staff, provide leadership in community 
organization for children, and may carry a limited 
case load. Graduate of approved school of social 
work, plus child welfare experience, required. May 
substitute year’s experience for year of study. 








Ahatli 


IN PUBLIC WELFARE 


Do you need staff? 
Have you published a book you wish to sell? 


Could you train more students in your school of 
social work? 


Do you have other messages you would like to 
convey to the readers of Public Welfare? 


If so, it will pay you to advertise in Public Welfare. 





Full page 





Half page 





Quarter-page 


Classified per column inch or less 


Discounts: 10% for ads in two consecutive issue, 15% for 
ads in three successive issues, and 20% for ads in four 
successive issues. 


Deadline: Ist of month preceding month of publication. 











CHILD WELFARE WORKERS: Immediate open- 
ings for child welfare workers with one year of 
graduate study. Salary range $3276-$3792. Write 
Merit System Council, 429 State Office Building, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 














THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
ON 
HOMEMAKER SERVICE 


The annual meetings of the National Committet 
on Homemaker Service will be held at the Winder 
mere Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, Thursday, October 2} 
and Friday, October 22, 1954. The theme of the meet 
ings will be Community Planning for Homemaket 


Service. Topics will be of interest to community plan 
ners as well as to representatives of social agencie 
already providing Homemaker Service. Speakers wil 
include representatives of a Welfare Council, U. § 
Children’s Bureau, Child Welfare League of America 
Public Welfare Department and Family Servic 
agencies. 
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APWA PUBLICATIONS 
Selected List 


AGING 12 ee orking Mothers im the Aid to Dependent Cau 
dren Program. Alice E. Mertz. Reprint ir 
The Needs of Older People and Public bia 3LIC WELFARE, July 1952. 5 pages 
Seroices to Meet Them. Elizabeth Wickend 
December 1953. 146 pages } SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 
Helping Older Persons Remain in the Com AND PERSONNEL 
nity. Dorothy V. Prussin. Repr PUBLIC 
VELFARE, July 5 
The Range Put 
People. Int 
Public Welfare Departr 
Welfare ves Aging Peo; 
August 1954 
Helping der People 
sal Hospitals. Annie May 


MEDICAL CARE 
Tax-Supported Medical Care for the 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCi 
The Public Assistance Worker. A Statement Pre Release of Publie Assistance Information. A State- 
ared by the Committee on Social Work Educa ent Prepared by t ( mittee on Welfare 
) : y ’ an | Anril . (Orde F 10 ¢ 
ion and Personnel. A; 19 ders of | “2 ele are ect ; ; 
° more. 10c each h } pages 
Publ 4 aD 3 { Governor Looks at Public Welfare. Adlai ¥ 
“udu sistance Oisndaras 1 re t 5 
, poms Re t 
; : Ss , 
Con ee on Assistance Standards. Re eas 
PUBLIC WELFARE, } ; 


from PUBLIC WELFARI 

anuary 1951. 5 pages 

{ Major Problem of Public Welfare: The Gr 
ring Public A 


SERVICES TO CHILDREN ee ee eee 


- ert Lansdale [ 


Uar 
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The Child Welfare 1 Job in the Publ: LFARE, January 1953. 6 pages 
Welfare A 


gence) tement § area by U , . 7 . TC 
tee on § v ion and Per APWA PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS* 
25. Letter to Members. (yearly rate, with subscrip 
n to PUBLIC WELFARE, $2 
PUBLIC WELFARE, Back copies 
Ba k copie iv ] 
Back copies 2 
Yearly rat « 
‘onference Bulletin 
WELFARE DIRECTORY 
*Agency Members receive the j al Pustic Weuvare, the Leiter to Members, the Regional Confe ence Bulletine, spe 
cial books and pamphiets, and the Pus Waecranes Dinscrory free of Individual Members reeeive Pustic WeLrara, 
the Letter to Members, and the Regional Conference Bulletine free hargé 


Discounts: On orders of 10 to 24 copies, 10°4; on orders of 25 and more, 20°; unless otherwise 
indicated. 


charge 
‘ 


Send orders to the Publications Secretary. 
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